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Clockwise from top left: junior JoJo Castellanos, senior Daniela Barrio and junior Yash Jain shared their personal stories on Wednesday evening. 


Students urge peers to empower others at TEDx JHU 


By KATY WILNER 
For The News-Letter 


TEDxJHU hosted its fall 
speaker series titled “Note 
to Self” on Wednesday eve- 
ning in the Levering Great 
Hall. The event featured se- 
nior Daniela Barrio, junior 
Yash Jain and junior JoJo 
Castellanos, three students 
who gave TED-style talks. 


This event was orga- 


Nonprofit brings 


nized by the University’s 
TEDxJHU, a privately li- 
censed branch of the non- 
profit TED. 

Lauren Duan, the logis- 
tics specialist for TEDxJHU, 
explained the significance 
of this year’s theme. 

“All three speakers talk- 
ed about their experiences 
and how they could apply 
[them],” she said. “Using the 
theme ‘Note to Self’ by kind 


aac 


creative 


writing to City students 


By JACQUI NEBER 


Opinions Editor 


For years, Baltimore City 
Public Schools has faced 
unprecedented debt, over- 
crowded classrooms and 
faculty cuts that result in 
limited opportunities for 
students to explore the arts. 

As city officials work to 
address these issues, the 
nonprofit Writers in Balti- 
more Schools (WBS) aims 
to expand students’ cre- 
ative writing and literacy 
skills within a school sys- 
tem currently struggling 
to provide those resources. 
Since its inception, WBS 
has worked with over 600 
students. 


How WBS works 


WBS hasa program advi- 
sory board which counsels 
instructors and teaching 
fellows who work in Balti- 
more City Public Schools 
to develop curricula that 
will engage Baltimore's stu- 


COURTESY OF PATRICE HUTTON 
Writers in Baltimore Schools offers creative writing workshops to city students. 


dents in the creative arts. 
WBS draws its instruc- 
tors from the Writing 
Seminars department, the 
University of Baltimore 
Master of Fine Arts (MFA) 
program and Morgan State 


University. 
Hopkins undergradu- 
ates can work with WBS by 


taking the course “Fiction 
and Social Engagement,” 
which will be offered this 
spring, or by volunteering 
at Baltimore schools on a 
weekly basis and leading 
workshops. 

Last year, eight Hopkins 
students worked in schools 
as a part of WBS. Stephanie 
Haenn, a junior Writing 
Seminars major, has been 
volunteering with the pro- 
gram for the past year. She 
enjoys working in class- 


rooms and appreciates that 


volunteering with WBS al- 
lows her to get off campus. 
“I really just wanted to 
get out of the Hopkins bub- 
ble in a way that wasn't just 
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of writing a note to them- 
selves, we as an audience 
can use those experiences to 
guide our actions.” 

The speakers each 
honed in on a topic that 
has directly affected them, 
including mental health 
awareness, acknowledg- 
ing privilege and finding 
the courage to speak out 
against sexual violence. 

The night kicked off 
with senior Daniela Bar- 


_tiim=iim =Tieudiscussing herpersorial ~ 


experiences with mental 
health. She said that after 
her sister was diagnosed 
with bipolar disorder, she 
developed an understand- 
ing of the barriers to help- 
ing those struggling with 
their mental health. 


“My goal is to give you 
a different perspective on 
mental health, normalize the 
barriers of giving help and, 


Republican tax bill 
worries grad students 


By VALERIE CHAVEZ 
Senior Staff Writer 


Earlier this month, Re- 
publicans in the House of 
| Representatives passed a 
| tax reform bill. This bill 
is intended to provide tax 


| cuts for both corporations 


this tax plan to go through, 
he would have to seriously 
consider dropping out of 
his program. 

“Based on the numbers 
I've seen in the physics de- 
partment, we’d be making 
less than a minimum wage 
full-time job. Minimum 


| and individuals. It also wage doesn’t mean a liv- 
includes a able wage,” 
| provision PRA BAC ats Weck said. 
that would —— He was 
| repeal cur- “We'd be making disappoint- 
rent tax ex- ed ~~ with 
emptions less than a the — Uni- 


on graduate 
students’ 


provision. However, if the 
bill passes, it would impact 
students who receive tu- 
ition waivers from working 
at the University, usually 
as researchers or teaching 


ultimately, leave you feel- | 


ing more confident when it 
comes to giving help to peo- 
ple in need,” Barrio said. 

She spoke about how 
she knew others struggling 
with mental health such 
as an ex-boyfriend and her 
best friend. Barrio spoke 
about how these experienc- 
es taught her how to care 
for others. 

“Something that every- 
one here can do is educate 
themselves on their loved 
ones,” she said. “You can 
provide the best and most 
holistic advice the more 
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assistants. Fellowships or 
scholarships will not be 


counted as taxable income. 


The new provision will 
not be put into effect for 
| graduate students at the 
| School of Medicine, as their 
tuition waivers are not tied 
| to employment. However, 


| the provision will impact 
| most graduate students in 
other divisions of the Uni- 
versity like the Krieger 


School of Arts and Sciences 
and the Whiting School of 
Engineering. 

Peter Weck, a second 
year physics PhD student 
at Hopkins, said that were 


minimum wage 
full-time job.” 


versity’s 
response to 


ti tion the gradu- 
waivers. ate stu- 

Glunn — PETER WECK, dents’ con- 
rently, the Puysics PHD StuDENT cerns. For 
Senate ver- _ him, initial 
sion of the : J correspon- 
bill does not dence with 
contain this the Univer- 


sity came through a series 
of emails forwarded from 
the administration to the 
physics department. 

Weck wished that the 
University had been more 
proactive. He would also 
like to see Hopkins state 
more concrete plans and 
take a stronger stance 
against the bill. 

“I’m still hoping that they 
will follow up with some- 
thing more — more of a 
stand, something loud and 

public to tell us that they are 
behind us instead of an ‘after 
the fact, we are paying atten- 
tion to this,” Weck said. 

Ashley Grant, a PhD stu- 
dent at the School of Educa- 
tion, is also worried that the 
plan will make it difficult for 

her to complete her program. 
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How do undergraduates get their research published? 


By JACOB TOOK 


News & Features Editor 


Hopkins is considered 
to be the first research 
institution in the United 
States. The University 
stresses that research proj- 
ects are accessible to un- 
dergraduates; however, 
many students feel that 
Hopkins could do more to 
help them pursue research 
and, ultimately, get pub- 
lished. 

The University © was 
founded in the late 19th 
century on the principle 
of integrating education 
and research, following 
the centuries-old model 
of Germany’s Heidelberg 


University. 

Today, about two thirds 
of undergraduates engage 
in research, but they often 
find that publishing their 
results can be more diffi- 
cult. 

Some undergraduates 
also identified differences 
in pursuing and publish- 
ing research between hu- 
manities and STEM fields. 
The News-Letter spoke 
with three humanities and 
three STEM undergradu- 
ates to find out what chal- 
lenges they face in getting 
published. 

Mike Tritsch, a sopho- 
more in the Near Eastern 
Studies department,  re- 
searched bone remains 


at a slave site in southern 
Maryland. He said that 
one of his supervisors 
helped him get a paper on 
his research accepted in a 
peer-reviewed journal be- 
cause it is typically diffi- 
cult for undergraduates to 
get published. 

“Most journals are only 
grad students or PhDs,” 
he said. “In other fields, 
you have a lab, and ev- 
eryone who works on the 
project gets their name on 
the publication — archae- 
ology is just one or two 
authors.” 

Senior Hannah Cowley, 
a cognitive science major, 
researched how the brain 
perceives space by working 


with a young girl who is 
unable to differentiate be- 
tween left and right. 

She said that it can be dif- 
ficult for undergraduates to 
find labs in which they can 
contribute to the research 
rather than only engaging 
with menial tasks. 

“It’s easy to get pigeon- 
holed into washing bea- 
kers,” she said. “If publica- 
tion or contributing is your 
end goal, you have to work 
on not being complacent, 
which is hard because of 
the stress of Hopkins.” 

She added that it is dif- 
ficult for undergraduates to 
contribute to research proj- 
ects in the lab because they 
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INSIDE THIS ISSUE Baltimore’s eeriest locations 


Genevieve Thomas dares readers to visit 


A festive first Thanksgiving 


Amelia Isaacs shares 
her first Thanksgiving 
experience in 
America as a student 
from London. 
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locations in her list of the top four spookiest 


places in the city. YOUR WEEKEND, PAGE B2 


Lady Bird captivates audiences 


Luis Curiel praises the independent film Lady 

Bird for successfully capturing a teenage girl's 
~ emotional maturation to adulthood. 
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By ANNA GORDON 
For The News-Letter 


The Inter-Asian Council 
(IAC) hosted Karen Gon- 
zalez, the training and 
development manager for 
World Relief Immigration 
Clinic, a legal team that 
assists immigrants and 
their family members, on 
Monday. 

Gonzalez spoke to Hop- 
kins students about major 
issues facing refugees and 
immigrants in the United 
States. 

She began the lecture by 
showing pictures of stat- 
ues of human body parts. 
These statues were based 
in the French town of Mar- 
seille, which has a heavy 
immigrant community. 
Gonzalez believes these 
statues encapsulate an im- 
portant part of the immi- 
grant experience. 

“Allimmigrants, no mat- 
ter what, when they come 
here they do leave pieces of 
themselves. There’s always 
a part of them missing,” 
she said. “But then [when 
they come] back home after 
years and years, it doesn’t 
feel like home either.” 

Additionally, Gonzalez 
said that people usually 
do not immigrate unless 
they are in desperate situ- 
ations because it is diffi- 
cult to restart life all over. 
She noted that this was a 
factor in her 


that social security cards 
are printed on simple piec- 
es of paper as opposed to 
other government issued 
documents like passports 
or driver's licenses, mak- 
ing them easy to counter- 
feit. She suggested that 
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Gonzales explores issues Journalists discuss black narratives in media 
immigrants face in U.S. 


the U.S. may not prevent | 


counterfeiting as exten- 
sively because it wants to 
maintain its tax revenue 
from undocumented 
migrants. 

Gonzalez also said that 
immigration can help cities 
like Baltimore by increas- 
ing their population and the 
number of available jobs. 
According to Gonzalez, 
as immigrants settle, they 


im- 


will spend money and pay | 


for services, which creates 
more job opportunities for 
others in the community. 
She added that most im- 
migrants who come to the 


U.S. are doing so for the | 


purpose of finding work. 
Because of this, she believes 
they fit in with the Ameri- 
can traits of having a strong 
work ethic and a desire for 
upward mobility. 

She also noted that while 
Latino immigrants are gen- 
erally the most 


documented immigration, 
many other communities 
are affected as well. 

“One in five South Kore- 
ans is undocumented, and 
one in eight South Asians is 

undocument- 


own family’s 
decision to 
immigrate 
from  Gua- 


“All immigrants, 
no matter what, 


ed,” Gonzalez 
said. 

At the end 
of the lecture, 


temala to when they Gonzalez de- 
America. scribed some 

“we comeherethey of the poten- 
moved to ° tial ways to 
the U.S. in leave PIECES of ae the 
the 1980s themselves.” issue of un- 
bae..ca. wise documented 
there was a — KAREN immigrants 
civil war in GONZALEZ, in the US, 
Guatemala WORLD: RELIEF “such astpro- 
funded by IMMIGRATION viding them 
the U.S.,” she CLINIC amnesty or 
said. “The conducting 
same thing mass_ depor- 
happened in El Salvador. tations. She highlighted 
So this created mass im- comprehensive immigra- 


migration.” 

According to Gonza- 
lez, undocumented im- 
migrants are also particu- 
larly vulnerable in the U.S. 
because they fear going to 
police and getting deport- 

‘ed. Gonzalez said undocu- 
mented immigrants are 
more likely to be victims of 
crime, which is something 
that she deals with first- 
hand at the World Relief 
Immigration Clinic. 

“I never thought I would 
work in a job where I would 
meet a woman every day 

- who was sexually assault- 
ed,” she said. 

Gonzalez told students 
that the legal process of 
immigrating to the US. 
can make people feel even 
more vulnerable. She gave 
an example of a green card 
holder who tried to fill out 
a voter registration form, 
thinking all those who re- 
ceived it could use it. 

“Only U.S. citizens can 

do that,” she said. “He [lat- 
er] applied for citizenship 
_ and was denied because he 
_ had misrepresented himself 
asa U.S. citizen, and that is a 

| federal crime. And then his 
"7 green card was taken away 
- and he was deported.” 
a. - Gonzalez also noted 
that undocumented im- 
* migrants must obtain 
sa reel social security 
s in to work in 
_ most — She explained 


“sy 
eer f 
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tion reform as one of the 
most realistic solutions. 

“{This] means securing 
the border and making an 
enforceable work authoriza- 
tion system,” Gonzalez said. 
“Make the social security 
card like the passport, like 
the driver’s license so that it 
is difficult to counterfeit. At 
the same time, make it eas- 
ier to enter and work here 
lawfully because we have 
labor needs and we want to 
keep families together.” 

Junior Daisy Duan, who 
is the director of the educa- 
tion outreach department 
for IAC, said she hoped the 
talk would raise awareness 
for the struggles immi- 
grants face. 

“For IAC this semester 
‘we have a theme of im- 
migration and refugee is- 
sues. Given that Novem- 
ber is Asian American and 
Pacific Heritage Month, 
we reached out to key- 
note speakers,” she said. 
“I think that this event 
was a good introduction 
for those who are not re- 
ally aware of immigration 
issues or immigration his- 
tory in general.” 

Junior Evelyn Yeh, co- 
vice president of IAC, felt 
that Gonzalez’s talk was 
insightful. 

“It was super informa- 
tive,” Yeh said. “She was 

really ared and obvi- 
“ously knew her sts” 
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By ALYSSA WOODEN & 
SARAH Y. KIM 


News & Features Editors 


As part of a weekend of 
programming around the 
newly-released HBO docu- 
mentary Baltimore Rising, the 
Reginald F. Lewis museum 
hosted a panel discussion 
titled “Reclaiming the Fu- 
ture of Black News Media” 
on Nov. 17. Makayla Gilliam- 
Price, an activist who is fea- 
tured in the documentary, 
moderated the panel. 

The speakers were Sean 
Yoes, the editor of The 
Baltimore Afro-American 
(AFRO), a newspaper pub- 


| lished by and for the Afri- 


can American community, 


| and E.R. Shipp, a professor 
spoken | 
about when it comes to un- | 
| Shipp discussed the histo- 


of journalism at Morgan 
State University. Yoes and 


ry of black media publica- 
tions and the issues black 
journalists face today. 

Gilliam-Price said that 
she was inspired to host 
the panel by watching the 
filming of people’s stories 
in Baltimore Rising and that 
Baltimore citizens should 
work to share their own 
narratives as well. 

“We should be creating 
sustainable ways and sus- 
tainable institutions to do 
that work ourselves so we 
don’t have to wait for... that 
larger entity or organization 
[to] pick up a camera to re- 
port on our stories,” she said. 

Gilliam-Price is the 
founder of Assata’s Syl- 
labus, an independent 
media organization that 
seeks to engage audienc- 
es in conversations about 
current events in Balti- 
more. 

First, the panelists talk- 
ed about the goals of black 
media. Shipp discussed the 
first ever black-owned pub- 
lication in the U.S., Freedom’s 
Journal, which was founded 
in 1827. She explained that 
it was formed by a group 
of free blacks in response 
to the mostly negative de- 
pictions of black people in 
mainstream media. 

“What they said in their 
first issue of Freedom’s Jour- 
nal remains kind of the 
mission statement today of 
black media,” Shipp said. 
“And that mission state- 
ment was we wish to plead 
our own cause. For too long 
others have spoken for us.” 

Shipp elaborated that 
black publications contin- 
ue to be mechanisms for 
members of the black com- 
munity to communicate 
with each other. 

“In some cases perhaps 
the voices were not as 
strong as they once were, 
not as united as they were,” 
she said. “But they’re there, 
and they’re trying to find a 
way to connect with your 
generation.” 

Shipp expanded on the 
difficulties black publica- 
tions have encountered. 
Freedom's Journal lasted 
only two years, partly due 
to lack of subscriptions. 

“In those days it was 
aimed at the free black 
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Sean Yoes and E.R. Shipp spoke on a panel responding to Baltimore Rising. 


population along the 
eastern seaboard,” Shipp 
said. “As you can imagine, 
there were not that many 
free blacks and not that 
many literate blacks.” 

According to Shipp, black 
media experienced a transi- 
tion period in 1955 when 
Emmett Till, a 14-year-old 
black boy, was murdered by 
two white men. 

“That was the first time 
that mainstream — mean- 
ing white — media decided 
to really focus... on what the 
black press had been focus- 
ing onall along,” Shipp said. 
“That was the first time that 
black reporters and white 
reporters had worked to- 
gether in the same space on 
the same story.” 

However, even when 
white reporters began. fo- 
cusing on issues within the 
black community, black me- 
dia still faced challenges. 
Shipp explained how black 
publications, some of which 
only had enough resources 
to publish every week, of- 
ten could not keep up with 
television news and main- 
stream daily publications. 

Shipp also brought up. 
the Kerner Commission, es- 
tablished by President Lyn- 
don Johnson in 1967, which 
outlined the sharp divide 
between whites and blacks 
in the U.S. 

“They pointed to the me- 
dia as being a major con- 
tributor to the problem... 
and basically challenged 
mainstream media to get 
its act together,” Shipp said. 
“So they started hiring 
black people. And guess 
who they took those people 
from? Black media.” 

This caused even greater 
problems for black publi- 
cations, Shipp explained, 
which struggled to retain 
their staff. Yoes elaborated 
that although the black press 
advocated hard for integra- 
tion in the U.S., it was ulti- 
mately integration that took 
away many black journalists 
from black publications. 

Shipp recounted her 
own experience of choos- 
ing to start her career at The 
New York Times rather than 
at a black publication. 

“My heart was with black 
media, but mainstream me- 
dia could guarantee more of 
an income, more visibility,” 
she said. “And that became 
one of the rifts among a 
number of blacks who were 
going into the communica- 
tions field. Do you go with 
black media, do you go with 
mainstream media?” 

Yoes talked about the 
history of The AFRO and 
shared his personal experi- 
ences with black media. 

“It has been a_ titanic 
struggle first of all to stay 
afloat, stay open, stay rel- 
evant, because the journal- 
ism business model has 
shifted so dramatically over 


the last 20 years or so,” he 


said. “We're constantly hav- 
ing to evolve and find new 
ways to reach audiences.” 
Despite the challenges 
of being a journalist for a 
black publication, Yoes has 


ny 


enjoyed opportunity to ob- 
serve the evolution of Balti- 
more over the course of his 
tenure at The AFRO. 

“The more immersed 
that I’ve gotten into [jour- 
nalism], the more connect- 
ed I’ve gotten to the people 
who are trying to make 
change in our city,” he said. 

Yoes also explained how 
one of the main goals of 
black media is to advocate 
for poor, oppressed black 
people. He believes that 
there is a stigma against so- 
called advocacy media. 

“The perception is that 
somehow if you're an advo- 
cacy journalist you're not as 
legitimate as the mainstream 
press, which is a lie,” he said. 
“I take my job as seriously as 
anybody who works at The 
New York Times.” 

Shipp highlighted the 
differences between black 
and mainstream media, 
describing African-Ameri- 
can journalists who joined 
mainstream news sources 
and those who wrote for 
the “black press” as being 
pitted against each other. 

“We didn’t always recog- 
nize we were on the same 


side,” she said. 
Both panelists agreed 
that journalism has 


changed significantly since 
the first black publications 
were founded. Shipp be- 
lieves that the digital age 
is reshaping the ethics and 
standards of journalism. 
She first described the 
rise of the “citizen journal- 
ist,” or somebody who uses 
social media to spread in- 
formation on developments 
in their communities. 
“With everybody being 
potentially a journalist, ev- 


erybody is working their — 


own standards of whether 
you're being objective or 
whether you're going to 
be clearly advocating a 
cause,” she said. 

Shipp added that there is 
no such thing as truly ob- 
jective journalism and that 
even news sources that do 
not explicitly take stances 
play a role in advocacy. 

“Opinion is going to 
creep in there,” she said. 
“Even when you're trying 
to say I’m not telling you 
what I believe, I’m using 
my expertise to tell you 
what's going on.” 

She urged the audience to 
pay more attention to a di- 
verse range of news sources 
and mediums, including 
websites, television and ra- 
dio. Shipp also recommend- 
ed that Baltimore residents 
pay attention to local news 
sources, such as The Balti- 
more Sun, The AFRO and the 
recently launched The Balti- 
more Beat. 

“I’m not sure if people 
are doing enough,” Shipp 
said. “I keep finding people 
who don’t know that things 
are going on.” 

Yoes agreed that people 
need to look to a wider va- 
riety of news sources. 

“The truth is not always 
in plain sight,” he said. “Us 
who care about the plight of 
our city, we have to endeav- 
or to dig a little deeper.” 

Yoes criticized journal- 


ists from outside of Balti- 
more for consistently mis- 
representing the City and 
focusing disproportionately 
on violence, riots and pov- 
erty. As a West Baltimore 
native, he said that he takes 
these depictions personally. 

He demanded that jour- 
nalists shift away from this 
trend and be more careful 
about the way they report 
on Baltimore. 

“We are in a crisis mo- 
ment, a tipping point in our 
city,” Yoes said. “We need 
as many warriors as we can 
telling our stories authenti- 
cally and accurately.” 

He encouraged readers 
to be proactive in reaching 
out and pitching stories to 
The Afro and other news 
sources. 

“I look for the input of 
the community to open 
my eyes to certain things,” 
Yoes said. 

Audience member Aaron 
Brown, an African-Amer- 
ican student at Howard 
University and friend of 
Gilliam-Price, agreed that 
the media was misleading 
in its depiction of Baltimore. 

Brown, who is from In- 
dianapolis, said that he 
knew little of Baltimore 
before coming for an in- 
ternship. Since then, he has 
developed a strong attach- 
ment to the City. 

“I knew about The Wire,” 
he said. “You see all this ac- 
tion and drug dealing and 
danger. But there’s so much 
more to Baltimore than just 
that one facade.” 

Another audience mem- 
ber, Mark Jean, shared the 
panelists’ concerns about 


the lack of funding 1 for black 


ome to solve the problem. 

“I think that’s something 
we definitely have to get 
around,” he said. “I think 
we need somebody like 
Oprah or other people with 
a whole bunch of money 
to come together and form 
our Own corporation.” 

Gilliam-Price’s mother, 
Zelda Gilliam, also attend- 
ed the event. She believes 
the mainstream media can 
often be very unfair in its 
depictions of the black 
community. She shared a 
story of how several years 
ago, she was fighting for 
the life of a family member 
who was ultimately award- 
ed the death penalty. 

“Back then we didn't 
have social media, so the 
mainstream media was the 
only thing we had, so that’s 
the only thing the public 
heard,” she said. “I couldn't 
get on Facebook and dispute 
what [The Baltimore Sun] was 
saying. People took it for 
what it was worth.” 

Gilliam said that inde- 
pendent media organiza- 
tions like Assata’s Syllabus 
will address some problems 
with mainstream media. 

“I think youth bringing 
a voice to journalism and 
to media in a lot of ways 
is, | think, going to make 
it more authentic, make 
it more grassroots, make 
it more transparent,” she 
said. 
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Charges dropped against final officer in Gray case Indigenous students 


By CATHERINE PALMER 


Managing Editor 


After facing state crimi- 
nal charges, a federal crimi- 
nal investigation and inter- 
nal disciplinary charges, 
all six Baltimore Police De- 
partment (BPD) officers im- 
plicated in the 2015 arrest 
and death of Freddie Gray 
will be allowed to remain 
on the force. 

The highest-ranking offi- 
cers, Lieutenant Brian Rice 
and Sergeant Alicia White, 
were the last to have their 
cases closed. Rice was ac- 
quitted of administrative 
charges by a trial board on 
Nov. 17 and, according to 
The Baltimore Sun, was rein- 
stated later that day. 

According to former 
Deputy Commissioner 
Jerry Rodriguez, Rice was 
the first officer to see Gray 
on the morning of April 12, 
2015. Rice, Officer Garrett 
Miller and Officer Edward 
Nero were on bike patrol in 
the Sandtown-Winchester 
neighborhood of West Balti- 
more where Gray, a 25-year- 
old black man, grew up. 

After Rice made eye con- 
tact with Gray, Gray im- 
mediately began running. 
The officers then pursued 
Gray and arrested him af- 
ter finding a knife on his 
person. Amateur videos 
shot by witnesses showed 
the officers kneeling be- 
side and behind Gray, who 
was lying facedown on a 
sidewalk with his hands 
behind his back. 

Officers then lifted 
Gray up and walked him 
over to the police van. 
Gray’s feet dragged along 
the ground, and he cried 
out. Gray was.put. inside 
with his hands cuffed be- 
hind his back, but he was 
not buckled into his seat. 

According to The Sun, 
Rice’s charges included not 
securing Gray with a seat- 
belt, which was in violation 


of a new 
BPD policy 
that had 
gone into 
effect a few 
days before 
Gray’s  ar- 
and 
not answer- 
ing radio 
broadcasts. 

White’s 
trial 
scheduled 


rest, 


Was 


to begin 


on Dec. 5, 
but _ Balti- 
more Po- 
lice Com- 


missioner 

Kevin Davis dropped the 
administrative charges 
against her on Nov. 22. 

Davis chose to the dis- 
miss the charges in light of 
the acquittals of Rice and 
Officer Caesar Goodson Jr., 
according to a statement re- 
leased by the BPD. 

“Two separate boards 
have examined the evidence 
and have reached the same 
conclusion. The evidence 
and allegations against Ser- 
geant White are the same,” 
the statement read. “Com- 
missioner Davis feels pro- 
ceeding with this adminis- 
trative hearing would not 
be in good faith.” 

White was most strongly 
implicated in playing a role 
in Gray’s death by Officer 
William Porter, who has not 
faced any administrative 
charges. Porter told inves- 
tigators that he had asked 
Gray if he needed medical 
attention and that Gray had 
answered affirmatively. 

Porter said he had in- 
formed White. She told in- 
vestigators she did not recall 
being aware of the request. 


However, she did call for a 


medic when the van arrived 
at the Western District po- 
lice station and Gray was 
found not to be breathing. 
Gray died one week later 
from a severe spinal cord in- 


- « 


jury, sparking both peaceful 
and violent protesting that 
gained national attention. 

Rice, Porter and Good- 
son would all have faced 
termination had any of the 
disciplinary charges against 
them been upheld. 

Miller and Nero chose 
to accept internal discipline 
last month in lieu of going 
before trial boards and, ac- 
cording to The Sun, have 
since returned to active 
duty. They are the only the 
officers who have been pun- 
ished in connection with 
Gray’s death. 

State’s Attorney Marilyn 
Mosby brought criminal 
charges against all six of- 
ficers, including Porter, in 
May 2015, the day after the 
state’s medical examiner's 
office ruled Gray’s death a 
homicide. 

However, following Por- 
ter’s mistrial and the acquit- 
tals of Nero, Goodson and 
Rice, Mosby believed the 
possibility of securing any 
convictions was_ unlikely. 
She dropped the charges 
against Porter, who was set 
to be retried, as well as Mill- 
er and White in July 2016. 

Rice, White, Goodson 
and Porter were suspended 
without pay while under 
indictment. They were put 
back on the payroll after be- 
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After the death of Freddie Gray, Hopkins students demonstrated in the Baltimore Uprising. 


ing acquitted or having the 
charges dropped, and they 
all received back pay. Miller 
and Nero were suspended 
with pay because they faced 
misdemeanor charges. 

The Department of Jus- 
tice’s Civil Rights Division 


began its own investigation | 


into Gray’s death in 2015 un- 
der former Attorney Gen- 
eral Loretta Lynch but con- 
cluded in October that none 
of the officers should be 
charged. That decision fore- 
closed the possibility that 
any of the officers would be 
held criminally responsible 
for Gray’s death. 

The internal disciplin- 
ary charges came after 
the BPD asked neighbor- 
ing Montgomery County 
and Howard County po- 


lice departments to re- | 
[the Pilgrims] had a huge 


view its officers’ actions, 
according to The Sun. 

The officers’ suspensions 
were not lifted until after 
they went through that 
process, which was com- 
pleted with the dismissal of 
White’s charges. 

While the case has now 
closed with no lasting con- 
sequences for the officers, 
Baltimore city accepted 
civil liability in Gray’s ar- 
rest and death in 2015 and 
pledged to pay $6.4 mil- 
lion to Gray’s family. 


Trans speaker explores gender in the digital age 


By SIRI TUMMALA 
Senior Staff Writer 


In conjunction with LG- 
BTQ Life and the Digital 
Scholarship Seminar Series, 
Gabrielle M.W. Bychowski, 
a_ Anisfield-Wolf SAGES 
Fellow and lecturer at Case 
Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, gave a talk titled “The 
Signal Never Dies” at Bro- 
dy Learning Commons on 
Wednesday. 

In her talk, Bychowski 
explained how the lack 
of physical “trans spac- 
es” has made the digital 
world a valuable tool for 
the transgender commu- 
nity. For example, LGBTQ 
activists used the internet 
to grieve for the death of 
Leelah Alcorn, a transgen- 
der girl who committed 
suicide in 2014 at the age 
of 17. 

She also discussed the 
way transgender people 
unconsciously anticipate 
technologies to help them 
fulfill bodily changes. 

She shared her own 
account of what it was 
like to discover she was 
transgender and _ having 
to repress that identity to 
please others. 

“I knew that when my 
body began anticipating 
menstruation, I had to 
translate this into silence,” 
Bychowski said. “I knew 
when my body began to 
signal the development of 


ay 4 


breasts, that I would have 
to wait years for the medi- 
cal technology to finish the 
process my body could not 
alone.” 

As a result, Bychowski 
suffered a sense of dys- 
phoria. She described 
having to repress her 
identity as a state of semi- 
consciousness. 

“One feels like a zombie, 
present in body but not in 
mind,” she said. 

Bychowski does not 
believe it is important to 
determine what causes 
people to identify as trans- 
gender. 

She pointed out that 
writers from ancient Rome 
to the early Christian pe- 
riod have observed trans- 
consciousness. 

“What we know from 
medicine and history is 
that transgenderism exists 
in some form across the 
world,” she said. “Trans- 
consciousness has existed 
for a long, long time and 
seems to be a signal that 
will never die out in our 
species.” 

Bychowski believes that 
trans-consciousness and 
dysphoria does not solely 
originate in the individual's 
brain. 

She pointed to the lack 
of acceptance many have 
of the transgender com- 
munity. 

“At worst, the trans per- 
son in such a community is 


a problem that needs to be 
fixed,” she said. “At best, 
the trans person is a private 
issue that should be dealt 
behind closed doors.” 

According to Bychowski, 
trans-consciousness occurs 
not only in the brain but 
also in the body and the en- 
vironment. 

“Even medical institu- 
tions have concluded that 
the sufferings trans per- 
sons experience is not iso- 
lated or originating in their 
body, but that dysphoria 
originates in the environ- 
ment,” she said. 

Sam Beckham, a faculty 
member at the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health, 
talked about the motiva- 
tion for coming to the talk 
as well as what was gained 
from it. 

“There are very few 
trans-focused talks and 
opportunities, and I real- 
ly wanted to jump in and 
take part in it,” Beckham 
said. “It opened my mind 
a little bit too because I 
haven’t really explored 
trans-digital communities 
at all... So to see the trans 
community was really 
powerful.” 

Tamsyn Mahoney-Steel, 
the Digital Scholarship 
Specialist at Hopkins ex- 
plained the goal of the Dig- 
ital Scholarship Seminar 
Series. 

“1 don’t think this is 
something that should 


% 


be tacked on as an after- 
thought,” Mahoney-Steel 
said. “I decided to make 
the series all about digi- 
tal diversity and to invite 
scholars who could talk 
about all aspects of what 
diversity means in the dig- 
ital realm, whether that’s 
digital spaces for trans- 
gender people or how the 
very nature of encoding 
something can affect how 
it is perceived and used.” 
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By JAMIE SCHARF 
For The News-Letter 


The Indigenous Students 
at Hopkins, a new group un- 
der the Office of Multicultur- 
al Affairs, hosted “Forgiving 
Thanksgiving,” a round-ta- 
ble discussion and dinner on 
Thursday, Nov. 16. 

Sophomore Ti An- 
drews, who helped organize 
the event, explained that its 


Tyra 


purpose was to correct inac- 
curacies regarding the pop- 
ular beliefs surrounding the 
history of Thanksgiving. 
Andrews said she wanted 
to remind people to be mind- 
ful of the suffering of in- 


| digenous people while they 
| enjoy their holiday meals, 


and she described what re- 
ally happened at the “first 
between 
the Pilgrims and the Native 
Americans 


discuss Thanksgwing 


differ from Lincoln’s version. 
Some native accounts even 
claim that the Pilgrims’ feast 
celebrated a slaughter of na- 
tive people in the region. 

Espinoza explained the 
story of Squanto, a character 
in the traditional historical 
narrative. He said Squanto 
could aid the settlers because 
other Europeans had previ- 
ously taken him as a captive 
to Spain. There, he learned 
their language and ways 
until he was able to earn 
his passage back to North 
America. When the Pilgrims 
landed in Plymouth Rock, 
Squanto helped them out of 
his own generosity. 

Members of Indigenous 
Students at Hopkins were 
careful to note that they per- 
sonally valued Thanksgiv- 
ing and did not seek to alter 
or remove the holiday. 

‘T — just 


in Plymouth, 


want to put 


Mass. “T don’t thine this out there, 

The  na- this is not 
tives helped that anyone an attack on 
the Pilgrims eth Thanksgiv- 
to survive on Can Say whether ing,” An- 
the land — someone is drews said. 
they didn’t : “We're not 
know how celebrating a saying it’s not 


to grow any- 
thing, how to 
hunt things,” 


| Andrews 


said. “And 
so, after that, 


feast, and they just kind of 
disregarded the natives.” 

Andrews began _ the 
event by pointing out that 
Thanksgiving marked the 
beginning of the decline of 

Native Americans in North 
America. 

Andrews, along with 
freshman Joel Espinoza, 
also discussed the indig- 
enous view of Thanksgiv- 
ing. They said that for many 
Americans, Thanksgiving is 
viewed as a cheerful celebra- 
tion of family and friends. 
However, for many Native 
Americans, Thanksgiving 
holds a more somber value. 

Andrews also explained 
how Abraham Lincoln cre- 
ated the traditional Thanks- 
giving narrative during the 
Civil War. 

“Lincoln at the time 
wanted to find a way to 
bring everyone back togeth- 
er, to find peace,” he said. 
“He came up with this story 
that the Pilgrims and the na- 
tives had come together and 
found this common ground 
and had a big meal.” 

Andrews said that many 
Native American narratives 
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great to have 
family eat to- 


gether.” 
FRESHMAN’ Senior 

Joshua  Ber- 

talotto, the 


founder of Indigenous Stu- 
dents at Hopkins, agreed 
with Andrews. He also 
emphasized that the goal 
of the event was to inform 
students, not alter their 
customs. 

“Tl don’t want people to 
say that natives don’t like 
Thanksgiving... that’s not 
what we're intending,” he 
said. 

Espinoza also empha- 
sized that he was not seek- 
ing to change traditional 
Thanksgiving practices. 

“1 don’t think that any- 
one can say whether some- 
one is celebrating a holiday 
correctly,” he said. 

Typically, many Ameri- 
cans enjoy Thanksgiving 
meals that include turkey, 
stuffing, carrots and pota- 
toes. However, Andrews 
said that the natives and 
Pilgrims ate different foods 
at their feast like venison, 
fish, lobster, berries and 
squash. 

Andrews, Espinoza and 
Bertalotto agreed that there 
must be wider acknowledge- 
ment of Native-American 
achievements and contribu- 
tions to American society. 
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New Chief Diversity 
Oificer shares his views 


By SARAH Y. KIM 
News & Features Editor 


This semester, the Uni- 
versity hired Fenimore 
Fisher, its first vice provost 
for diversity and inclusion 
and chief diversity officer. 
He joined the Hopkins com- 
munity on Oct. 23. 

Fisher has spent over 20 
years working on diversity 


and _ inclusion _ initiatives. 
He previously worked as 
chief diversity officer for 


New York City. He was also 
vice president of diversity 
initiatives and analysis for 
Walmart and began his di- 
versity career 


cifically pointed to its Fac- 
ulty Diversity Initiative. 
“Such a significant in- 
vestment speaks volumes 
to the level of 
ment,” he said. 
He added that it is impor- 
tant for Hopkins to clearly 
communicate its values. 
“You want to make sure 
that people have a basic un- 
derstanding of what you 
mean when you say diver- 
sity and inclusion,” 


commit- 


he said. 
The excellence of an in- 
stitution, Fisher said, de- 

pends on its diversity. 
“We have to create an en- 
vironment where we value, 
we respect, 


in the non- 
profit sector. 

As chief di- 
versity officer 
of Hopkins, 
Fisher will 
primarily be 


“Things are 
improving, but 
there is much 


more work to be 


we 
our culture to 
be welcoming 
of people of 
all differences 
and 
grounds,” he 


responsible aA said. 

for overseeing done. Fisher dis- 
the Universi- — FENIMORE cussed how 
ty’s Roadmap FISHER, his child- 
on Diversity CHieF DIVERSITY hood led to 
and Inclusion. OFFICER his interest 
He also serves in diversity 
as a co-chair work, citing 


of the University’s Diversity 
Leadership Council (DLC). 

In addition, Fisher is an 
adjunct faculty member at 
New York University. He 
believes Hopkins has been 
progressive in its efforts 
around diversity and in- 
clusion as compared to its 
peer institutions. 

“Many colleges and uni- 
versities are trying to accel- 
erate their efforts,” he said. 
“What I do think is unique to 
Hopkins is that there’s been 
an initial focus on transpar- 
ency and accountability.” 

In particular, Fisher be- 
lieves the Roadmap illus- 
trates the University’s ef- 
forts to be transparent. The 
Roadmap was released last 
October, partly in response 
to demands from the Black 
Student Union (BSU). It 
outlines four major goals: 
increasing diversity of the 
Hopkins community; im- 
proving opportunities for 
Hopkins members of vari- 
ous backgrounds; allowing 
for the engagement of di- 
verse viewpoints; and fos- 
tering a climate of respect. 

While some students are 
appreciative of the docu- 
ment and its intentions, 
others have criticized it for 
failing to explicitly address 
racial discrimination as 
well as neglecting to meet 
some of the Black Student 
Union (BSU)’s demands, 
such as making the Center 
for Africana Studies an in- 
dependent department. 

Fisher explained that he 
is currently in the process 

of assessing the Roadmap 
and its initiatives. 

He encouraged students 
to critique the document 
and said that it is important 
to be receptive to criticism. 

“We will rely upon the 
opinions, the viewpoints of 
students to craft a lot of our 
initiatives that we advance 
forward,” he said. 

Fisher has begun meet- 
ing directly with Hopkins 
students, including repre- 
sentatives from the DLC. 
He also attended the Stu- 
dent Government Associa- 
tion (SGA)’s meeting this 
Tuesday. 

“I'm getting a sense that 
things are improving, but 
there is much more work to 

be done,” he said. 

_ Fisher characterized the 
Roadmap as a comprehen- 
sive starting point. He spe- 
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his parents as his inspira- | 


tion. 

“Early on, they really em- 
phasized a focus on serving 
as an advocate for equity 
and inclusion,” he said. 

His ultimate goal is for 
people within the Hopkins 
community to acknowledge 
the University as a leader in 
diversity and inclusion in 
higher education. 

“Tm not necessarily the 
type of diversity and inclu- 
sion practitioner that loves 
to go out and get awards,” 
Fisher said. “I’m more fo- 
cused on our internal com- 
munities to view and rate 
us as being committed to 
this work.” 
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Students tell their personal stories at TEDx JHU 


TEDX, From Al 
informed you are on their 
condition.” 

Junior Yash 
lowed Barrio. He 
his 


Jain — fol- 
detailed 
unique experience of 
growing up in five different 
countries and said that this 
showed him his privilege 
and inspired him to give 
back to the community both 
at home and in Baltimore. 
After living in the United 
States, England and Nor- 
way, he moved to Beijing 
and later Mumbai. There, he 
saw the drastic differences 
in the prosperity available 
to each country’s popula- 


| tion. 


Jain described his im- 


| pression of India. 


“Millions of people 
lived in slums, just kilo- 
meters away from [busi- 
ness magnate] Mukesh 
Ambani’s 27-story home,” 
Jain said. 

He explained how just 


family ina certain place can 
predetermine one’s privi- 
lege. He decided to take 
action and began to teach 
English in a local school for 


underprivileged children 
in Mumbai. 
Jain. was impressed 


with one student in par- 
ticular who took a keen 
interest in learning from 
him. 

“This kid is doing ev- 
erything in his power 
to learn as much as he 
could,” he said. 

Jain also said that every- 
one in the audience was in 
a position of privilege and 
urged them to give back to 
their communities. 

He emphasized the im- 
portance of getting out of 
the “Hopkins bubble” and 
going into the city, meeting 
new people and being more 
engaged in the community. 

The final speaker, JoJo 
| Castellanos, recounted 


life 
through a 
hy potheti- 
cal letter. 

Through 
this letter, 
he openly 
talked to 


his 


the —audi- 
ence about 
his per- 
sonal ex- 


pérrence 
as a sexual 
assault sur- 
vivor, com- 
ing out as a 
member of 
the LGBTQ 
community 
and finding 
the inner 
strength to stop the continu- 
ation of sexual violence. 

“T realized that I had 
to fight,” Castellanos said. 
“No one can speak for you. 
Only you can speak for 
you. And when you are 
in situations where your 
voice can't be heard, you 
need to get out.” 

Castellanos explained 
that his initial solution to 
avoid hate was to focus on 
his studies and move to a 
new location for college. 

However, he found that 
this was not the answer 
when he realized that his 
roommate at Hopkins was 
committing sexual assault 
on campus. 

“I knew what I had to 
do,” Castellanos said. “I 
had been here before. I 
wasn't going to be silent 
this time. I was going to be 
the change that I needed 
as a child.” 

Castellanos felt it was 
important for him _ to 
speak out to help people. 
Consequently, he became 
involved with a slew of 
groups on campus advo- 
cating for social change. 

“IT know now that I have 
a home,” Castellanos said. 


“There are people who 
care for me. The people | 
surround myself with — 
they love me.” 

Overall, the event had 
positive feedback from 
students, who noted that 
these speakers were espe- 
cially influential because 
they are Hopkins stu- 
dents. 

Freshman Lauren Duan 
said that she enjoyed lis- 
tening to all of the speak- 
ers. 

“They talked about dif- 
ficult topics,” Duan said. 
“The idea of TEDx tells us to 
spread ideas worth spread- 
ing, and I think all of those 
really applied and can start 
a conversation about things 
we don’t normally think 
about in our daily lives.” 

Sophomore Sumera Yego 
explained that she particu- 
larly enjoyed Castellanos’ 


speech. 

“[He] talked about 
something really trau- 
matic — being a victim 


of sexual violence,” Yego 
said. “But not only that, 
he talked about the impor- 
tance of never silencing 
yourself, no matter who 
is trying to silence you, 
and trying to embody this 


COURTESY OF KATY WILNER 
Speakers at TEDXJHU addressed issues such as mental health, privilege and sexual assault. 


daily.” 

Yego elaborated that it 
is important to speak up 
for yourself when facing 
challenges. 

“It really clearly ad- 
dressed the issue of sex- 
ual violence, and it also 
brought up the important 
thing that you should nev- 
er silence yourself and face 
your problems head on,” 
she said. 

Junior Rasha Bara agreed 
that Castellanos’ speech 
moved her as well. 

“T had never known ev- 
erything about [Castella- 
nos], and seeing him give 
his truth, give advice and 
encourage people to speak 
up was very inspiring,” 
Bara said. 

Freshman George Tru- 
jillo particularly liked how 
the “Note to Self” theme 
made the event more per- 
sonal. 

“It made it so you're 
more able to relate to the 
stories. It was definitely an 
experience hearing those 


a 
stories and hearing=the™ 


speakers’ passion and mo- 
tivation,” Trujillo said. “It 
was very enlightening and 
makes you think about 
what’s going on.” 


Graduate students oppose Republican bill to tax tuition waivers 


GRADUATE, From Al 

“If we got taxed on our tu- 
ition, it would be about half 
of what we make,” Grant 
said. “We make about 
$25,000, and I’m estimating 
the tax would be around 
$10,000 or 12,000.” 

Grant also expressed 
concerns that pursuing a 
PhD could become a privi- 
lege afforded to only the 
very wealthy. 

“It would make getting a 
PhD unviable for most peo- 
ple,” Grant said. “It could 
say a lot about our country 
and our values, like do we 
really value knowledge and 
contributing to science and 
technology?” 

Daniel Esquivel, class of 
2017, wanted to pursue a 
PhD because of his experi- 
ences doing research as an 
undergraduate. However, 
the provision may poten- 
tially affect his decision. 

“I was under the impres- 
sion that tuition waivers 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Currently, the Senate bill does not have the provision to tax tuition waivers. 


would make living as a PhD 
student somewhat afford- 
able,” he said. “Diminish- 
ing those [PhD] opportuni- 
ties during a time in which 
issues in science are more 
complex than ever seems 
completely  counterintui- 
tive. It seems bizarre and 
intellectually detached.” 
On Nov. 13, the Graduate 
Representative Organization 
(GRO) sent out an online pe- 
tition demanding a response 
from the University. As of 
Nov. 17, the petition ob- 
tained a total of 1,185 signa- 
tures, which GRO delivered 
to the Office of the Provost. 
GRO wants the Universi- 
ty to increase transparency 
in their communications 
with graduate students 
about this issue. Addition- 
ally, they are requesting 
that the University appoint 
a point of contact for con- 
cerned graduate students 


and hold information ses- 


sions or town halls about 


the possible consequences 
of the tax plan. 

In response, the Univer- 
sity sent out an email to 
graduate students on Nov. 
17, addressing their con- 
cerns and assuring them 
that they were working 
with other Universities as 
well as allies in Congress to 
oppose the tax changes. 

Executive Director of 
Media_ Relations Den- 
nis O'Shea also wrote an 
email to The News-Letter 
on behalf of the Univer- 
sity, reiterating that the 
school is working to com- 
bat the tax bill. 

“We are working to op- 
pose any changes in the 
tax code that could be det- 
rimental to students, other 
members of our univer- 
sity community and the 
university itself.” O’Shea 
wrote. “Enactment of those 
provisions would hurt stu- 
dents and their families 
and limit access to higher 
education. We are encour- 
aged that the tuition provi- 
sions are not currently in 
the Senate bill.” 

On Wednesday, GRO 
held a two-hour call-a- 
thon. In an email to The 
News-Letter, they expressed 
hope that students will 
call their representatives 
in Congress, particularly 
in the states of Tennessee, 
Arizona, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Maine, Wisconsin and 
Montana. 

“The GRO is working on 
engaging as many commu- 


Ay 


nity members as possible to 
call the Senators. We sent 
out an email yesterday with 
the list of Senators, their of- 
fice phone numbers as well 
as Twitter aliases to the 
graduate student list-serv in 
the effort to mobilize them 
against this issue,” GRO 
wrote. 

They also explained that 
GRO provided graduate stu- 
dents with premade tweets 
and calling scripts and that 
they are working closely 
with the National Associa- 
tion of Graduate-Profession- 
al Students (NAGPS). 

While this tax plan will 
not affect all students in 
the University, it is believed 
that this bill will more ad- 
versely impact students at 
private institutions as op- 
posed to public ones. 

Vetri Velan, a PhD stu- 
dent in physics at the 
University of California, 
Berkeley, analyzed the tax 
plan in a memo and spoke 
to The News-Letter about 
its effects on graduate stu- 


dents. His analysis went 
viral on Facebook, and it 
was cited by many major 
publications, including The 
New York Times and The San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

“We see strong evidence 
that a PhD student at a 
public university would 
see their taxes go up by 30 
to 60 percent,” Velan said. 
“A student at a private 
university would see their 
taxes increase by a factor of 
two to four.” 

Velan also emphasized 
that this bill would more 
adversely affect what he 
called “non-traditional stu- 
dents.” This includes stu- 
dents who have children 
or spouses, students with 
high medical expenses and 
international students. 

“If this bill passes, we're 
going to see a lot fewer stu- 
dents going to graduate 
school at all. We're going 
to see fewer students go- 
ing to school at private uni- 
versities, or in the United 
States,” Velan said. 
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Errata: April | Edition 


In the November 16, 2017 edition of The News: 


» . 


Letter, the article “Kasich urges students to wakes 


partisan divide” stated that Aleena Nasir supported Ms 


John Kasich during the 2016 election, She us shy 
actually a Hillary Clinton ako 7 eee 
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How does Hopkins help students get published? SGA revisits Roadmap on 
a ‘Diversity and Inclusion 


| By HALEY HANSON 


PUBLISHING, rrom Al 
may lack the necessary ex- 
pertise. 

Caroline Lupetini, a ju- 
nior in International Studies, 
completed an independent 
study researching Russian 
interference in recent elec- 
tions in Europe. She said she 
has not published her paper 
because it is too long. 

Lupetini agreed that it 
can be difficult to be knowl- 
edgeable enough about a 
project as an undergradu- 
ate. She also added _ that 
humanities research is gen- 
erally an independent and 
individualized effort. 

“My experience was find- 
ing a mentor and develop- 
ing a relationship with the 
professor, whereas STEM 
research is more that you 
are part of a team,” she said. 
“You have to find your pas- 
sion project in humanities or 
social science because no one 
else is necessarily working 
on that project.” 

She also said that part 
of the University’s renown 
as a research institution is 
due to the work its students 
publish and said that those 
in humanities fields should 
get more recognition. 

“If Hopkins wants to 
increase its prestige, it 
should focus on getting 
more humanities  [stu- 
dents] published,” she 
said. 

Mechanical _engineer- 
ing senior Sharon Maguire 
published a “how-to” paper 
after she designed a way to 
3D-print a laryngoscope, a 
typically expensive piece 
of surgical equipment, for 
about $40. 

Maguire said that she 
gets credit for her research 
and therefore can take few- 
er classes, which helps her 
manage her schedule and 
makes publication more ac- 
cessible. 

“It’s not the norm to have 
time for [research],” she said. 
“That's the great thing about 
doing research for credit.” 

Cowley believes that 
giving credit for research- 
ing is not sufficient and that 
the University should make 


sure students receive finan- ' 


cial compensation. | 
“Credits are wonder- 
ful, but it doesn’t buy you 
food,” she said. “It is hard 
trying to balance research 
and work and getting mon- 
ey to pay your rent.” 
According to Tritsch, i 
is easier to get credit for re- 
search in STEM fields. Tay- 
lor Veracka, a senior in Film 
and Media Studies, pub- 
lished a paper on democra- 
cy in Taiwan that she wrote 
for a class. She agreed that 
there’s more support for 
students in STEM to get 
published because they are 
expected to do research. 
“My friend — she’s 
worked on research oppor- 
tunities where she’s worked 


in the lab and helped write 


the final report, and has 
gotten published that way,” 
Veracka said. “For humani- 
ties and social sciences you 
could do that, but it’s not a 
track that a lot of people fol- 
ig 


ay 
. ¥ 


‘COURTESY OF JA\ 
Students from various majors pursue research and try to get published. 


COB’ TOOK 


low.” 

She said that she took a 
class on how to complete 
research in social sciences 
and the humanities and 
would like to see more re- 
sources that provide stu- 
dents with that type of in- 
formation. 

“If those kinds of op- 
portunities were offered to 
encourage students to think 
they might get published, 
that would be beneficial,” 
Veracka said. 

Last spring, the Hopkins 
Office of Undergraduate 
Research (HOUR) was cre- 
ated in order 
to make re- 


Smith said that they 
work to connect ad 
graduates with research- 
ers in an effort to set up 
those relationships. She 
said that faculty from the 
medical school have con- 
tacted HOUR in search of 
undergraduates. 

“By coming through us, 
able to target spe- 
cific departments where 


we're 


they’re going to get a bet- 
ter she 
said. 


rate,” 
“They've been suc- 
cessful in finding under- 
graduates to work on their 
projects.” 

Vice Dean for Humani- 
ties and Social Sciences Bet- 
sy Bryan, who has worked 
with Tritsch on some proj- 
ects, said that it can be more 
difficult. for undergraduate 
students to find a mentor to 
work with. 

“What we see much less 
of, generally in the humani- 
ties, is a long line of names 
that are attributed to an ar- 
ticle” she said. “Most pa- 
pers in the humanities are 
single-authored.” 

However, Bryan said 

that there are 
faculty who 


response 


search and “You have to be are commit- 
publication : 4 ted to work- 
opportunities persistent at it or ing with un- 
more acces- . ° dergraduates 
sible to un. YOUJUSt wont get in “the hu 
dergraduates. published.” manities. 
HOUR Di- IMFOCEE 
rector Feilim — Mike TritSscH, people are 
Mac _ Gab- SOPHOMORE working with 
hann, who is undergrads 
a_ biochemi- and seeing 
cal engineer, said that that their contributions are 


they want to work with 
students across depart- 
ments, not just those in 
STEM. 

“The classic version of 
research, the cells ina dish, 
that’s one type of it, but so 
too is anything that involves 
discovery and creativity,” 
he said. “Music composition 
at Peabody we think of as 
part of this, original writing 
we see as part of this.” 


Mac Gabhann said that 


students’ needs vary de- 
pending on their fields of 
study and their personal 
interests. 

“The experience of under- 
graduates is very variable,” 
he said. “Some walk in and 
the first lab they knock on 


the door of they get a posi- , 


tion and have a great experi- 
ence, and some people find it 
harder to find a position or to 
be supported while they are 
in that position.” 

HOUR manager Tracy 
Smith has had STEM expe- 
rience, but she also holds a 
business degree and said 
she has a more general base 
rather than a true science 
background. 

Smith said that HOUR 
hopes to facilitate positive 
relationships between stu- 
dents and their mentors, 
which she described as cru- 
cial for research. 

“Tf you're not connecting 
with a mentor, then you're 
not stuck there,” she said. 
“We have a huge resource 
of faculty and postdocs and 
research associates across 
the University, and if you're 
having a bad experience, 
find one that works.” 

Mac Gabhann also said 
that the relationships stu- 
dents make with their men- 
tors will follow them into 
their careers. 

“Those mentor-mentee 
relationships last a very long 
time and they’re very im- 
portant, so it’s helpful to get 
them right ” he said. “Not 
everyone is a perfect match. 
There are different types of 
personalities. Certain people 
work in certain ways.” 


research worthy,” she said. 
“In the humanities, I think 
the whole concept of under- 
graduate research and pub- 
lication is changing.” 

Students agreed _ that 
finding a mentor was help- 
ful to their research and 
helping them get published. 

Maguire said that her 
professors and advisors 
were supportive of her 
project and wanted her 
to be successful. She said 
that speaking with profes- 
sors or advisors can help 
students get started or get 
their papers published. 

“They remember their 
first time going into the lab 
and what it’s like to be clue- 
less,” she said. “Chances are 
they have been published 
dozens of times, and they 
can help you. It’s all about 
not being afraid to ask for 
help.” 

Veracka said that even 
though she published her 
paper after her class ended, 
she emailed her professor 
to ask if he thought she 
should try to publish it. She 
then continued to corre- 
spond with him during the 
submissions process. 

“When I was submitting 
it, | would keep him updat- 
ed, and he was like, ‘That’s 
great, send me a citation,” 
she said. “It was just valida- 
tion that it was a good idea, 
and that I should get it pub- 
lished.” 

Senior neuroscience 
major Sam Allen is writ- 
ing a textbook chapter and 
works closely with his lab’s 
principal investigator (PI). 

“He's been in this field 
for so long, he understands 
more of the complexities 
behind it, and so he just re- 
viewed it,” Allen said. “You 
have to give credit to people 


that did a lot of the prelimi- 


nary groundbreaking stuff, 
which a lot of the time you 
miss because there’s other 
stuff built on it.” 

He said that their proj- 
ect is delayed because he 
and his PI have sent revi- 
sions and suggestions. He 


~~, 


also said that managing his 
time has been challenging. 


According to Allen, stu- | 


dents should engage in re- 
search projects that they're 
passionate about, even if 
they cannot get published. 

“A lot of people who want 
to publish and they can’t — 
they see it as a failing,” Allen 
said. ‘ 


For 7he News-Letter 

The Student Government 
Association (SGA) discussed 
resources for mental health 


| on campus, diversity in fac- 


‘The goal shouldn't be | 


to go to a professor and say | 


you want to publish some- 
thing. That shows that you're 


looking for the end goal and | 
| ‘ a 0 A 
and Vice Provost of Diversi- 


not the research itself.” 
He said that it 
important to research 
something that interests 
you and added that he 
wouldn’t have been able to 
finish his textbook chapter 
had he not been interested 
in the subject. 
However, 


Was 


Tritsch said 


that students should try to | 


get published so that they 
can show that they have ex- 
perience in the field. 

“If you've finished your 
project, you should publish 
it. If you don’t publish it, 
why are you even doing it?” 
he said. “If you’re going on 
after undergrad, it’s even 
more important because it 
helps you getting into grad 
school.” 

Bryan said that un- 
dergraduates no _ longer 
have to write book-length 
manuscripts in the hu- 
manities. She added that 
increasingly, more weight 
is given to undergraduate 
papers. 

“An undergraduate can 
access deep information ina 


way that they couldn't have | 


done years ago,” she said. 

Tritsch said that the 
deadlines that graduate stu- 
dents have in their classes 
are more flexible than they 
are for undergraduates. 

“Tt just takes a while and 
you have to be persistent at 
it or you just won't get pub- 
lished,” he said. “It’s harder 
to find time, even for me. I 
have trouble finding time to 
do the research I want to do.” 

Cowley agreed that it 
could be difficult to man- 
age her time as an under- 
graduate but said that it is 
important for students to 
pursue something that they 
are passionate about. 

“If you don’t love it along 
the way then what's the 
point?” she said. “Going 
in with the mentality that 
publishing is the end goal 
is really dangerous because 
you miss the opportunity to 
show what you're passion- 
ate about.” 


Trisha Parayil contributed 
reporting. 


cidiale iam tals 


ulty and student representa- 
tion, and upcoming events 
and initiatives at their week- 
ly meeting on Tuesday. 
Chief Diversity Officer 


ty and Inclusion Fenimore 
Fisher, who joined Hopkins 
in October, spoke before 
the meeting officially com- 
menced to talk about the 
University’s new approach 
to fostering diversity and 
representation in the Hop- 
kins community. 

“l wanted to make sure 
that as part of my unofficial 
onboarding... that I spend 
time actually meeting with 
the SGA,” Fisher said. 

Fisher serves as the pri- 
mary steward for the Uni- 
versity’s Roadmap on Diver- 
sity and Inclusion, published 
last October. He asked SGA 
members to offer him com- 
ments on the Roadmap. 

SGA members discussed 
several issues related to di- 
versity. Sophomore Class 
President Anthony Boutros 
voiced concerns about dis- 
tinguishing Middle East- 
erners from whites, which 


| he says has led to a dismiss- 
| al of representation for the 


group in the past. 

Freshman Class Senator 
Lauren Paulet talked about 
inclusion for the disabled 
on campus, citing an inci- 
dent where a prospective 
student was unable to join 

a tour group because the 
route lacked wheelchair ac- 
cess at certain points. 

“I was wondering if there’s 
something that [you] could 
do to make our campus more 
ADA friendly,” Paulet said. 

Senior Class Senator 
Joshua Bertalotto talked 
about acknowledging the 
importance of Native Amer- 
ican representation on cam- 
pus, something that he feels 
Hopkins has neglected. 

“We are such a small 
population on campus, but I 
think that often means we're 
overlooked,” Bertalotto said. 
“Now, more than ever, we 
need more help to increase 
those numbers in recruit- 
ment and things like that.” 

Fisher promised to con- 
sider such concerns and 
discussed how the Univer- 
sity will address them as 
it aims to step up diversity 
and inclusion on campus. 
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Senior Class Senator Mi- 
eraf Teka, chair of the com- 
mittee on Academic Affairs, 
talked about a survey going 
out to non-premed students 
in an attempt to improve 
advising. She also has been 
meeting with various de- 
partment heads to further 
a proposal to include syllabi 
and class ratings on SIS. 

Executive Secretary 
Rushabh Doshi explained 
how Hopkins could model 
its class registration pro- 
cess after Harvard's. 

“When they’re signing 
up for classes, it shows the 
workload... and they also 
show the average grade,” 
Doshi said. “We brought 
this up and they said that 
this is something that’s def- 
initely a possibility, they're 
going to be able to see to it.” 

Boutros, who jis head 
of the Civic Engagement 
Committee, spoke about a 
planned campaign for stu- 
dent voter registration next 
semester in conjunction with 
the organization Turbovote. 

“Next semester we will 
go ahead and start pushing 
to get people registered,” 
Boutros said. “My goal is 
still to get 2,500 people on 
it by the end of the school 
year and then get all the 
freshmen next year in ori- 
entation to get trained and 
get Turbovote so that by the 
midterms as many people 
as possible are voting from 
Hopkins.” 

The SGA also voted to 
pass a $185 bill presented 
by Executive Treasurer Mi 
Tu that would fund a cul- 
tural highlight event on 
African culture hosted by 
the Office of International 
Students. 

Junior Class President 
Ash Panakam gave updates 
about the SGA‘%s_ recent 
push to improve resources 
for mental health on cam- 
pus after a meeting with 
Matthew Torres, executive 
director of the Counsel- 
ing Center. Panakam men- 
tioned that the library will 
soon be undergoing reno- 
vations, and there have 
been calls to create zen 
meditation spaces for stu- 
dents as well as the creation 
of a counseling room in the 
library. There have also 
been calls for increased 
funding and resources for 
the Center. 

“Right now, the wait 
time is two weeks, which 
is pretty long, but they 
haven't been able to bring it 
down,” Panakam said. 
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Writers in Baltimore Schools aims to foster creativity in public school students 


WRITERS, From Al 
going to the Inner Har- 
bor or Hampden, so that’s 
why I originally joined,” 
Haenn said. “There was 
one girl who would hug 
me every time I came in, 
which made me really 
happy.” 

According to Haenn, 
around a quarter of stu- 
dents in the 
where she 


classroom 
volunteered 
were interested in writing 
and were able to delve into 
a creative outlet different 
from what is normally of- 
fered in school. 

“The poems and _ stuff 
that they create are shock- 
ing, that they are coming 
from a sixth grader,” she 
said. 

In addition, Haenn said 
that teachers are often re- 
quired to stick to a strict 
curriculum. 

“IT know the teacher 
that I specifically worked 
with, she really focused 
on bringing in outside 
people to provide creative 
things,” she said. “[The 
kids] definitely expressed 
different creativity than 
they would in their nor- 
mal language arts [cur- 
riculum].” 

Undergraduates have 
created lesson plans that 
include poem and _ story 
prompts that allow the 
kids to write anything 
they want. 

For in- 


Patrice Hutton, a Hopkins 
Writing Seminars alumna, 
2) 


in 2008 with the help of 


a community fellowship 


grant. 
Hutton originally  fo- 
cused the program on 


middle school writers but 
said WBS has evolved over 
time to include writers of 
all grade levels. She said 
that the organization tries 
to form long-term connec- 
tions with its students. 

“Even in college, we'll 
bring some of [our stu- 
dents] back to work as 
teaching assistants or in- 
structors,” she said. “One 
student who was. with 
us from the very begin- 
ning, our first seventh 
grade group at Margaret 
Brent [Elementary/Middle 
School], is now our activi- 
ties director at camp.” 

This year, in-school pro- 
grams are offered at Mar- 
garet Brent Elementary/ 
Middle School, Calverton 
Elementary/Middle School 
and Barclay Elementary/ 
Middle School. 

Students in the WBS 
Summer Studio program, 
an immersive writing re- 
treat, collaborated with 
The Baltimore City Paper 
to create a view of the 
city through profiles, po- 
etry and prose that was 
published in September. 
Marc Steiner, a local radio 
host, and Lester Spence, 

an associ- 


structors, the 
lessons they 


“The poems and 


ate professor 
of Africana 


teach middle Studies at 
schoolers stuff they create Hopkins, 
through WBS presstiaclan were among 
can mirror > the people 
their instruc- that they are profiled. 
tion with old- : Hutton 
er students in COMING from a said that pro- 
other class- gixth grader.” grams like 
rooms. WBS are nec- 
Ine sesh cra — STEPHANIE essary now 
Hudgins, HAENN, more than 
who earned JUNIOR ever because 
an MFA in the introduc- 
Writing Semi- tion of stan- 


nars, has taught at both WBS 
and Hopkins. She used the 
same two poems — Langs- 
ton Hughes’ “The Dream 
Keeper” and Emily Dickin- 
son’s “To Fill a Gap” — in 
both her WBS class and her 
class of Writing Seminars 
undergraduates. 

“We were able to talk 
in both spaces about the 
same thing, but in differ- 
ent ways depending on 
the age difference,” she 
said. “It was a cool experi- 
ment to see what I had to 
do in order to have the 
same conversation about 
what the poems mean 
with both groups.” 

WBS was created by 


% ¢ J 


dardized education into 
Baltimore’s public schools 
has decreased the amount 
of space available for stu- 
dents to express their cre- 
ativity. 

However, this is not the 
only problem plaguing Bal- 
timore’s public schools. 


A school system in debt 


Students in the Balti- 
more public school system 
are affected by debt that 
cuts into the opportunities 
provided in the classroom. 

According to The Balti- 
more Sun, the City’s school 
system is currently $130 
million in debt. School en- 


F fr 


rollments are also decreas- 
ing, which exacerbates the 
problem as Maryland's 
state system awards more 


money to schools with 
higher numbers of stu- 
dents. 

School enrollment has 


fallen during three of the 
last four years, and the 
trend is expected to con- 
tinue, so city officials are 
working to get parents to 
enroll their children in 
public schools to better dis- 
tribute funds. 

According to The Sun, 
state and city officials also 
pledged $180 million over 
the next three years to 
offset some of the current 
debt that is attributed to 
the decreasing enrollment 
as well as higher teacher 
salaries and a school con- 
struction program. 


However, other prob- 
lems still persist. Some 
schools are understaffed, 


even with decreasing stu- 
dent numbers. According 
to The Sun, 115 people were 
laid off at Baltimore public 
schools in June. This is the 
third straight year of layoffs 
in the district. 

In addition, large class 
sizes can make it difficult 
for students to receive indi- 
vidual attention. 

Hutton reports knowing 
teachers who have 38 stu- 
dents to oversee in a sin- 
gle classroom; one of the 
classrooms Haenn worked 
in had more than 30 sixth 
graders. Some Baltimore 
educators fear that increas- 
ing class sizes will make it 
impossible to serve their 
students well. 

School staff was also cut 
by nine percent between 
2015 and 2018. Many be- 
lieve that underfunding, 
as well as fewer faculty, 
makes individualized at- 
tention for students a rarity, 
if not impossible. 

Despite these challeng- 
es, WBS says they aim to 
help provide students with 
the creative outlets that 
they might miss out on in 
the classroom. 

While higher test scores 
have not necessarily been 
recorded from WBS par- 
ticipants, students have 
had pieces published in 
outlets like The Poetry 
Foundation’s blog, The 
Washington Post and The 
Baltimore Sun. 

Additionally, instructors 
and student volunteers say 
that kids love getting to ex- 
perience creativity that is 
different than their usual 
classroom activities. The 
program’s first class of stu- 
dents has now graduated 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Through WBS, Hopkins undergraduates lead workshops for students at Margaret Brent Elementary School. 


from high school, and some 
of them have continued to 
practice the creative arts in 
college. 

Baltimore is far from be- 
ing the only city in debt. 
Public school systems are 
underfunded across the 
nation. 

According to U.S. News 
& World Report, poor pen- 
sioning is the underlying 
cause behind debt many 
systems face. The Sun de- 
fines poor pensioning as 
“a gap between the funds 
in the [city’s] pension ac- 
count and the amount 
owed to retirees.” 

On the student-teacher 
level, many cities have pro- 
grams similar to Writers in 
Baltimore Schools. 

The InsideOut (iO) pro- 
gram in Detroit:has a long 
history of creativity. It has 
worked with over 50,000 
students to help them 
find their voices since its 
founding in 1995. Kids 
and parents can also take 
advantage of 826michi- 
gan, which offers a notable 
after-school creative writ- 
ing program. 

Baltimore itself is also 
home to organizations 
like: 901 Arts, a youth arts 
center; Baltimore Youth 
Arts, anarts entrepreneur- 
ship and job readiness 
program; and Wide Angle 
Youth Media, which pro- 
motes media arts educa- 
tion. These organizations 
work to provide young 
people with opportunities 
to explore their creative 
interests outside of the 
classroom. 

Some think that the an- 
swer to Baltimore’s public 
school system debt is in- 
creasing enrollment, but 
Hutton wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter that 
schools need more than 
higher numbers. 

She argues that they 
need racially equitable 
funding. Paula Dressel of 
the Race Matters Institute 
defines racially equitable 
funding as the idea that it 
is “critical to invest in ways 
that erase those gaps that 
for too long have compro- 
mised the promise of chil- 
dren, families, and commu- 
nities of color.” 

Dora Malech, a member 
of the WBS advisory board 
and an assistant professor 
in the Writing Seminars 
department, said that prob- 
lems students face in Balti- 
more schools do not stem 
from the classroom itself, 
but they do impact how 
children perform and ex- 
press themselves. 

Baltimore’s _ transporta- 
tion infrastructure, for ex- 
ample, makes it difficult for 
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students to travel to after- 
school activities. 

“To have creative op- 
portunities in the class- 
room or in these summer 
programs are really, re- 
ally crucial,” Malech said. 
“Feeling like you have a 
creative community, feel- 
ing like you're able to 
use your voice and you 
have this creative outlet 
and you're building your 
academic skills and your 
literary skills at the same 
time is really valuable.” 


A look into the future 


WBS is currently in 
its third year of partner- 
ing with Hopkins. High 
school students travel to 
Hopkins for classes, while 
undergraduates visit el- 
ementary and middle 
school students in their 
classrooms. 

Rachael Barillari, a 
seventh and eighth grade 
teacher at Margaret Brent 
Elementary School, said 
that collaborating with 
WBS has been beneficial 
for her students. 

The theme of her class- 
room is “We are college 
bound,” a slogan that es- 
pecially permeates her stu- 
dents’ creative work with 
Hopkins students. 

“We talk a lot about col- 
lege readiness,” she said. 
“The biggest benefit is that 
middle school kids [get to] 
see actual college students 
come into their classroom, 
talk about what they do 
at college and work with 
them on their writing.” 

Barillari took her sixth 
graders on a tour of the 
Hopkins campus last year, 
where they ran into a stu- 
dent who had been volun- 
teering in her classroom. 

“The writers we work 
with at Hopkins have defi- 
nitely been a huge asset 
for working with middle 
school kids. It helps [col- 
lege readiness] to have 
people at Hopkins as the 
students’ mentors in the 
organization,” _ Barillari 
said. “It has been a won- 
derful collaboration.” 

As a non-profit orga- 
nization, WBS relies on 
donations, foundation 
support and fundraising 
efforts in order to fund its 
efforts. Its future depends 
on ensuring that funding 
will continue to support 
various programs. 

Malech explained that 
it is hard to measure the 
impact that creative pro- 
grams have on students, 
which can make the task 
of convincing potential 
donors to contribute mon- 
ey difficult. 


numbers.” | 
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WBS was founded by a Writing Seminars alum and recruits faculty and students to volunteer with the program. 


“We have this anec- 
dotal evidence, but I do 
think it’s always a chal- 
lenge in terms of fund- 
ing to be able to quantify 
that,” Malech said. “That’s 
something we can really 
build on in the future and 
we've talked about a lot as 
a board.” 

She said that because 
of these challenges, WBS 
needs to be creative in how 
it fundraises. 

“How do we show to 
funders, to the outside 
world, even at Hopkins, 
a place that’s very data 
based — how do we show 
the impact that we see and 
that the students them- 
selves see in a very real 
way — how do we quan- 
tify that?” she said. 


Malech added that it is. 


difficult to be dependent 
on year-by-year fundrais- 
ing without a permanent 
endowment, as is the case 
for many local grassroots 
organizations in Baltimore. 

“That’s an area where 
I think Hopkins students 
could get more involved: 
in terms of thinking of 
creative ways to fund the 
organization and to draw 
attention to the organi- 
zation to keep it sustain- 
able,” she said. 

In terms of future pro- 
gramming, Hutton said 
WBS is looking to involve 
itself more with local me- 
dia outlets, an initiative 
spurred by WBS’ summer 
collaboration with The 
City Paper. 

“Two of their editors 
came out to our summer 
camp and did two days of 
workshops with kids, and 
we actually collaborated 
to publish a fully student- 
written issue of The City 
Paper,” she said. “So I'd say 
there are things like that 
kind of on the horizon in 
Baltimore. We really want 
to work with different 
platforms to get student 
voices out there.” 

There are also indi- 
vidual projects in the pro- 
gram’s future, but Malech 
says that no matter how 
WBS expands, the empha- 
sis should always be on the 
students. 

“(The program] could 
grow indefinitely into 
more and more schools, 
but I think it would take 
more funding to do that, 
and I've seen nonprofits 
spread themselves very 
thin,” Malech said. “It 
makes a lot of sense, and 
it’s healthy for the orga- 
nization to focus on re- 
ally connecting with each 
individual student rather 
than trying to only aim for 
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, academic interests and personalities coexist and thrive... 


What it’s Growing up and the process of reinventing yourselt in college 


like being 
passive 


ageressive 


Meagan Peoples 
aK gpOne 


S a non-con- 
frontational 
person, argu- 


ments are re- | 
ally hard for 


me. Whether it’s witnessing 
a fight between my parents, 
getting caught between 
two friends or having to 
deal with an outburst of my 
own carefully repressed 
anger, there’s no part about 
arguing that I enjoy or am 
good at. To compensate for 
this, I am the queen of be- 
ing passive aggressive. 
Once, mad at my sister 
on the way to the grocery 
store, I bought the sugari- 
est, most fattening snack 
I could find so that she 
would gain weight. An- 
other time, mad at a friend 
for a reason I can’t even re- 
call, I deleted Facebook for 
three days so that I could 
pretend not to have seen 
their messages. 
Often, people consider 
any kind “of non-verbal, 
non-face-to-face 


far better than direct con- 
frontation, but it’s still too 
close to a real argument 
for me. 

Texting never seems 
especially passive aggres- 


sive to me. I mean, the per- | 


son can respond. You’ve 
gained a few extra seconds 
to think and the ability to 
“not see a message” but 
other than that, you're ba- 
sically just having a non- 
verbal confrontation. 

More importantly, these 
fights can take place at any 
time. You could be furi- 
ously texting your room- 
mate about their inability 
to take out the trash, work 
yourself into a fervor and 
then have to put a smile on 
your face as the lady sit- 
ting next to you on the bus 
strikes up a conversation. 

No, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, texting is not a 
passive form of communi- 
cation. Truly the most pas- 
sive form of aggression is to 
simply ignore the problem 
until it either goes away or 
blows up in your face — an- 
other technique I am quite 
familiar with. 

While I would never 
recommend the passive 
life to anyone, (in fact, it’s 
definitely way healthier to 
air your grievances when 
you have them so that they 
can be resolved) I wanted 
my fellow less-than-ag- 
gressive people to know 
that they’re not alone. 

So the next time you 


think you're being silly or’ 


petty for turning the heat- 
er down just a tad in your 
roommates room, know 
that you definitely are pet- 
ty but that I totally would 
have done the same thing. 


5 y ‘ 


conflict | 
Passive aggressive. But to | 
me, that’s just an equally | 
aggressive text message or | 
post-it note. Of course, it’s 


Lily Kairis 
Lil Musings 


oming back to 
Hopkins after 
Thanksgiving 
break, I find 
myself reflect- 


| ing on life with fresh eyes. 


For me, it’s always like this: 


| Vacation incites introspec- 


tion. 

The transition from radi- 
cal college independence to 
the security of my parents’ 
house is an odd reminder of 
how far I’ve come since high 
school. For instance: How 
crazy is it that I call that 
place “my parents’ house?” 


| Suddenly, Baltimore feels 


just as much (if not more) 
like home as Wilmington, 
Delaware, despite only hav- 
ing spent 3.5 years here. 

But the differences, of 
course, are more than just 
my place of residence. When 
I was in high school, I had 
exclusively female friends. 
I rode horses. I played the 
trumpet in marching band 
and secretly felt extremely 
out of touch with my march- 
ing band friend group, 
whose conversations main- 
ly revolved around Kingdom 
Hearts and Minecraft. 

I cancelled plans with 
friends to stay in and watch 
movies with my parents. I 
ran an anonymous Twitter 
account that addressed pick- 
up lines to various members 
of the high school “popular 
crowd.” Long story short — 
I was a dork. Now, I don’t 
claim to have undergone 
some head-to-toe Princess 
Diaries-esque makeover 
during my years of college. I 
did not exchange my glass- 
es for contacts and miracu- 
lously become the Queen of 


Genovia. For all intents and 
purposes, I am still the dork 
I was before.. Now, however, 
[am confidently dorky. 

I publish my sassy quips 
in The News-Letter and self- 
promote my blog. In my 
ways, I believe the key to 
my happiness was self-ac- 
ceptance. 

In order to find friends 
who loved me and oppor- 
tunities that fulfilled me, I 
had to stop doubting my- 
self. I needed to let go and 
trust that who I am is good 
enough. 

The first step was Hop- 
kins. In my senior year of 
high school, college life 
was the light at the end of 
my proverbial tunnel. My 
dreams (printed under my 
senior photo: “I will be- 
come... a writer/activist/talk 
show host/half-broke life 
enthusiast”) were much too 
large for small-town medi- 
ocrity. So I obsessed over 
university acceptances with 
constant zeal. 

I watched YouTube vid- 
eos (“10 Things I wish I knew 
Before College,” “What No- 
body Told me about Fresh- 
man Year,” “Why I Chose 
Yale”) and scrolled through 
personal blogs from Ivy 
League students, dreaming 
of myself as a plaid-wear- 
ing, moleskin-toting, North- 
eastern collegiate. 

I wanted ivy walls and 
passionate discussions about 
social justice. I wanted class- 
es that challenged me and 
classmates who inspired me. 

Although it didn’t seem 
obvious at first, Hopkins 
was the solution to my striv- 
ing. After a week of rejection 
letters, Iripped open that fat, 
golden-sealed —_ acceptance 
packet with the eagerness of 
Charlie opening his golden 
ticket to the chocolate fac- 


tory. 
I'll save you the details 
of my joy — scholarships, 


the excellence of the creative 
writing program and the 
kindness of the professors 
and students I met on my 


visits — but soon, I was sold. 
I took one look at the stained 
glass of the Hutzler Reading 
Room and whispered to my 
dad: “This is it.” But that’s 
not the point of this article. 

All dramatics aside, | 
don’t think Hopkins was 
the one place on Earth that 
could have endowed me 
with the confidence I need- 
ed to break out of my social 
awkwardness. 

I did not need a Writing 
Seminars and film degree 
to become secure in myself. 
The school is not magic, 
and there is nothing in the 
Baltimore air that suddenly 
cured all my woes. The fact 
of the matter is, I didn’t 
need college to change me 
— I created that change 
within my- 


the same person I was yes- 
terday, or even the same per- 
son I was five minutes ago. 
And with that, I freed my- 
self from the self-destructive 
habits of my past. 

Of course, the actual pro- 
cess of self-growth is a lot 
more painstaking than writ- 
ing a quote in your journal. 

Don’t get me wrong, my 
freshman year was challeng- 
ing. However, I ultimately 


gained an overwhelming 
amount of bravery. 
Coming back — from 


Thanksgiving break, I recog- 
nized yet again: My person- 
ality is remarkably different 
than it was four years ago. 
This transformation re- 
minds me of an episode of 
the Invisibilia podcast I lis- 
tened to last 
spring. It was 


self. 

I was one 
of few future 
freshman 
who actually 
read (and en- 
joyed) our rec- 
ommended 


I am still the 
dork I was 
before. Now, 


however, I am 


entitled, “The 
Personality 


Myth,” and 
in it, the hosts 
debunk the 
fallacy that 


personality is 


novel, Happier. confident] y an ingrained, 
I vividly iRedk consistent fac- 
remember ly- GOrKY. et of who we 


ing on my bed 
on a_ balmy 
afternoon in early August, 
rereading a quote from one 
of the final chapters: “Visu- 
alize the kind of person you 
want to be — how do you 
treat yourself? How do you 
treat others? How do you 
act? How do you let others 
treat you? Everyday, strive 
to become that person. Step 
by step, you will. Your life is 
in your control.” I read this 
quote, and despite the self- 
help patronization, I legiti- 
mately felt empowered. 

For once, I began to real- 
ize: My past does not define 
me. Because it was a new 
state and a new school in 
which I knew zero members 
of the incoming class, Hop- 
kins seemed like the perfect 
Opportunity for my reinven- 
tion. I wrote on the inside 
cover of my 2014 planner: I 
am under no obligation to be 


are as people. 

On the 
contrary, personality is 
fluid. Peoples’ bodies are 
changing all the time: your 
blood constantly circulates; 
every atom within you re- 
generates; even your mem- 
ories change every time 
you recall them. 

On a purely physical 
level, we are not the people 
we were yesterday or even 
five minutes ago. To further 
prove this, the Invisibilia 
hosts interviewed a collec- 
tion of people about their 
past and present selves. 

One interview that stood 
out to me (and which I will 
probably never forget): a 
formerly convicted rapist 
named Tim. 

Long story short, this 
man — who was once er- 
ratic and angry — made a 
conscious decision to fight 
the demons within him. 


One day in prison, after 
having a sudden fist fight 
with an inmate who he had 
befriended, Tim looked in 
the mirror and saw some- 
thing he despised. “There 
was something dark bur- 
ied within me... something 
that hated the world, that 
yearned for chaos, that 
couldn't love or trust. Some- 
thing that was constantly 
vying for expression. But | 
didn’t want to let that dark- 
ness control me anymore.” 

And so, this man asked to 
be relocated to a private cell, 
and for the next three years 
of his imprisonment, he ex- 
isted in solitude. He medi- 
tated, read books by Gandhi 
and Socrates, and he wrote 
poetry about his feelings. 
Years later, he requested that 
his prison in New York host 
a TEDx conference for all the 
inmates to perform their tal- 
ents and creative works. 

“T don’t communicate 
with aggression anymore,” 
Tim said in his interview 
with Invisibilia. 1 commu- 
nicate with art. Ten years 
after his conviction, at the 
time of his interview, Tim 
had lost all traces of his for- 
mer self. “I’d grown to be- 
lieve: I’m serving time for 
a crime I didn’t commit,” 
Tim said. “That person isn’t 
the real me.” 

Yes, this might seem dif- 
ficult to believe. I under- 
stand that. Can we really 
say that a former rapist isn’t 
guilty of his past crime? 
Can we believe that our 
past personality just disap- 
pears? Can people really 
change for good? 

Even after all this self-. 
reflection, I still feel eons 
away from certainty. I do 
not know, for sure, all the 
intricacies of personality 
and self-growth. 

I might be speaking non- 
sense here. My so-called self- 
transformation might just be 
a placebo effect. However, if 
there’s one thing I know for 
certain, it’s this: You are nev- 
er bound to your past. 
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In defense of prose poetry: the work of Allison Benis White 


Bessie Liu 
Write Me 


‘ve talked to some 

people before who 

have told me in 

passing that they 

don’t consider prose 
poetry to be real poetry. 
Prose poetry, as the name 
implies, weaves together 
elements of both poetry 
and prose. 

Though such poems 
may appear on paper as 
blocks of text reminiscent 
of paragraphs, in no way 
do they lose any elements 
of poetry due to their for- 
mat. Although prose po- 
ets are not able to take the 
same liberties with line 
breaks and punctuation as 
verse poets are, they are 
nonetheless still able to use 
the same vivid images and 


language as they would 


otherwise with verse. 

The first prose poem I 
ever read was “Waiting,” 
written by the poet Allison 


‘ 7 
\ 


Benis White. It cycles be- 
tween several key images: 
two women sitting together 
but preoccupied with their 
own thoughts; dancers per- 
forming and ignoring their 
pain; and a child floating 
on a boat, throwing stones 
into the lake. : 

Immediately, the chal- 
lenge seems to be how to 
connect all of these im- 
ages together. In fact, per- 
haps my favorite part of 
White's poetry is her fluid 
movement between differ- 
ent sets of images. To me, 
this reflects the blustery, 
breathless realizations the 
speaker makes _ through- 
out the poem on what con- 
nects these different im- 
ages. 

I also find it interesting 
how the poet manages to 
characterize the speaker in 
such a short span of time. 

Multiple times in this 
poem, the speaker under- 
states her convictions by 
using words like “maybe” 
and “could be.” An ex- 


ample is the line “This 


could be an aerial sketch 
of twirling ballerinas, I 
think.” In doing this, the 
speaker not only shows 
that she is not sure in the 
truth of what she sees, but 
also helps draw parallels 


and transitions between 
the otherwise separate im- 
ages she uses throughout 
the poem. 

The entire poem seems 
to be about movement. 
There’s the concept of 
movement through time, 
as the speaker jumps back 
and forth between her 
present location in a res- 
taurant to what is likely 
a memory of playing on 
the lake as a child. There’s 
physical movement from 
the “twirling ballerinas,” 
which calls to mind the 
paintings of Degas. 

There’s the repeated im- 
age of a circle: In the entire 
third stanza, the speaker's 
confession that she’s “oc- 
cupied with my love of cir- 
cles” highlights the endless 
circular motion that con- 
nects the images together 
with the idea of being un- 
able to move forward. 

There’s also a certain 
stillness, a lack of move- 
ment in the dancers each 
“ignoring the small white 
pain in her ankle” and 
the child “[floating] on 
her back to stare at stars,” 
both conveying a sense of 
isolation amid moments of 
serenity. At its heart, this 
poem seems to conjure up 
several different concepts, 


’ 


S 


including loneliness and 
uncertainty, a small yet 
plaintive plea for empathy 
and approval. 

In White’s newest book, 
Please Bury Me In This, the 
form of her poems has 
changed drastically from 
that of her previous poems 
like “Waiting.” 

The poems in this book 
seem to lean closer to verse 
than prose, existing as sin- 
gular lines, some fragment- 
ed, and each is separated 
from the other. The evolu- 
tion of White's poetry seems 
to reflect her move towards 
darker, more tragic topics 
like death and suicide. 


The shorter lines reflect 
the fragmented narratives 
that are often untold and 
seem to be almost holding 
back the full force of their 
emotions. For example, the 
first line of one of her po- 
ems, which is also its title, 
is “I am not any closer to 
saying what I mean.” 

The speaker’s most in- 
teresting strength here is 
their ability to recognize 
that although writing 


may be a form of therapy, 
sometimes, as White also 
touched upon years ago in 
“Waiting,” the emotions 
are too great to be put into 
words. 
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Experiencing my first The many failures from all my past cookouts 
lhanksgiving ever 


Amelia Isaacs 
From Across the Pond 


not 
really know- 
ing exactly 
what to ex- 
pect, I'll ad- 
mit that my expectations 
for Thanksgiving were 
pretty high. 

It seems to be the favor- 
ite holiday of the vast ma- 
jority of Americans (I apol- 
ogize if you are reading 
this as an American and 
wholeheartedly disagree 
with me, but just go with 
it). I had numerous people 
tell me that Thanksgiving 
would be my new favor- 


espite 


ite ‘aarod There was 
once I had the drama of 
itforthe first Lhadmumerous Sait sha 
fee oe ee cape 
mas is still me that key (which 
my teers Thanksgiving sbsequenty | 
that’s not re- would be my new _ taken out of | 
Ga) <‘favoritoboliday. the tact that 

Firstly, 1 a few fam- 


was very sur- 
prised that we got a whole 
week off for Thanksgiving. 
Now don’t get me wrong, 
I think it’s great, and I am 
in no way complaining 
about having a week off 
school. Having said that, 
Thanksgiving break seems 
to come at a weird time 
to me. I understand that 
it’s a holiday and there- 
fore not scheduled around 
the lives of college or high 
school students, but it still 
seems pretty strange to 
me that we're back for just 
two more weeks of classes. 
I guess that’s something 
I'll just have to get used to. 
Of course, I’m sure that as 
soon as I do, I'll be moving 
back home. C ‘st la vie. 

So here’s what too many 
American movies (“Happy 
Thanksgiving back,” any- 
one?), commercials and 
Americans in general had 
led me to expect about 
Thanksgiving: way, way 
too much food, family, 
family drama, sports, more 
food and a sense of happi- 
ness and thankfulness. 

Oh and a lot of sales 
afterwards, because what 
better way to follow a love- 
ly day of being thankful 
than by spending a lot of 
money? Side note: We do 
have Black Friday in the 
U.K. now, but it’s not any- 
where near as big or as ter- 
rifying as it is here. In the 
U.K., we're very good at 
queueing and being pas- 
sive aggressive, so we stick 
to that in times of stress. 

So, how did a real 
American thanksgiving 
measure up? I have to say, 
I think it ticked off every- 
thing on my list. 

There was a lot of food 
_ and, despite not being able 
to eat about half of it be- 
cause of my many, many 
- food allergies, I still feel 
like I could have put on the 
freshman 15 over thanks- 
giving break alone. 

To be fair, the family that 
kindly invited me to spend 


ap 


the holiday with them also | 
had what seemed like their | 
entire family over — a to- 
tal of 23 people — so there 
needed to be a lot of food. 
That being said, I was not 
expecting there to be tur- 


key, ham, other meats that | 


I can’t recall and approxi- | 
mately eight pies, amongst 
a wide array of other foods. 
I also tried cornbread for 
the first time. 

That leads me to family. 
There were so many people 
that came over to the house 
for Thanksgiving and, even | 
though it made me miss my 
own family just that little 
bit more, it was lovely. 

It was so, so lovely to 
see family through the 
generations coming to- 
gether to celebrate and 
just be around each other. 
That said, I challenge you 
to recount any time when 
a family has gathered to- 
gether and there hasn't 
been some sort of drama. 


ily members 
turned up a few hours late 
(although I was told this | 
was actually to be expect- 
ed) and my friend’s grand- 
ma questioning me on my 
thoughts about the Mayor 
of London (my thoughts 
were wrong, I found out), 
my religion and my rela- 
tionship status. 

As someone with only 
one grandparent who lives 
in Australia, who I’ve met 
just twice in my life, I think 
I got a lifetime’s worth of 
grandparent-style question- 
ing in just one evening. Giv- 
en that it wasn’t my family, 
I thought I would be able to 
avoid the grilling that I’ve 
heard people come to expect 
at Thanksgiving. I couldn't 
have been more wrong. 

For some reason, 
though, I think this made 
me feel more at home. I 
was treated like part of the 
family, and I think that’s 
partly what Thanksgiv- 
ing is all about. I can’t tell 
you the number of people 


who asked me where I was 
going over the holiday be- 
cause “no one should be 
alone over Thanksgiving” 
and invited me to come 
stay with them. Even if 
people were just being nice 
to me because they felt 
sorry that I wasn’t going 
back home, it was so nice 
to know that people cared. 

What I’ve learnt 
through Thanksgiving, 
even if it hasn’t become my 
favorite holiday, is that it 
is a time when Americans 
are even more open and 
hospitable and welcoming 
than usual. Every family 
has their own traditions, 
their own recipes and 
celebrations, and there is 
something so warming 
about being a part of that 
that I can’t quite put into 
words. It’s something that 
is quite foreign for British 
people, but it’s something 
I love about this country, 
as cheesy as I know that 
sounds. 


Sudgie Ma 
Bone Apple Tea 


ne of the 

things I look 

forward to 

most during 

every school 
break is getting back togeth- 
er with some of my close 
high school friends. Our get- 
togethers are almost always 
indoor “cookouts,” and we 
spend the entire day (and 
night) struggling to make 
recipes, most of which are 
from Buzzfeed Tasty. 

Yes, struggling. We'd be in 
the kitchen from noon to late 
at night, but at these cookouts, 
we only get four dishes done 
— tops. Usually, we'd have 
three or even less, if you don’t 
count desserts or any meals 
with pre-made ingredients. 
This is all despite the fact that 
the recipes we used were all 
supposed to be simple. 

For example, Buzzfeed 
Tasty’s social media pages 
like to tout the simplicity of 
the brand’s recipes by cap- 
tioning or titling their videos 
with phrases like “One-Pot” 
or “Three-Ingredient Only.” 
They cater to the demo- 
graphic of millennials and 
young adults who just want 
to get some delicious food 
in their mouths with as little 
mess or clean-up as possible. 
The people who buy Tasty’s 
recipe books are. probably 


not the type to pick up a 
cookbook authored by any 
Michelin-starred restaurant 
chefs. In other words, my 
friends and | are the perfect 
audience for these recipes. 

So it’s really a statement 
about our culinary skills 
that we can’t even get Tasty 
recipes to work. One fail- 
ure that’s really stuck in my 
mind is from our very first 
cookout: The chosen recipe 
was a one-pot lemon pepper 
chicken with rice dish. We 
went through a great deal 
of effort just to gather all the 
necessary ingredients. 

The recipe called for Ar- 
borio rice, and while most 
people probably would’ve 
just substituted whatever 
type of rice they had on hand 
for the recipe, we actually 
bounced from grocery store 
to grocery store to find that 
specific rice. We also spent 
extra money to buy a bottle 
of lemon pepper seasoning 
instead of just shaving some 
zest off of a lemon to go with 
normal black pepper. 

But in the end, despite all 
the hard work that went into 
preparing all the ingredients, 
we still messed up the dish. 
It turns out that the chicken 
broth we used was too salty. 
We should’ve gotten low- 
sodium broth, but the recipe 
didn’t note that, so we ended 
up dooming ourselves by 
following everything to the 
letter. The rice ended up ab- 
sorbing so much flavor that 
it was difficult to eat without 
taking a huge gulp of water 
after every bite. 

However, the lesson we 
learned from this failure 
didn’t apply to all recipes: 
Often when we did go a little 


off-script, it would end up 
just as detrimental. 

Most recently, for my 
Friendsgiving cookout 
last Wednesday, one of the 
dishes we ended up butch- 
ering falafel. I had 
been craving this dish in 
particular, because it’s one 
of my favorite vegetarian 
foods. Falafel’s texture is 
similar to meatballs, which 
I love, and it also happens 
to be extremely savory. 

So it was somewhat dis- 
appointing to me when 
we ended up screwing up 
the recipe by blending the 
chickpea mixture enough 
to turn it into a puree (basi- 
cally hummus at that point), 
instead of stopping at a place 
where we could still see 
chunks. It also didn’t help 
that my friend’s younger sis- 
ter was a bit too eager to help 
out and squeezed an extra 
lemon’s worth of juice into 
the blender. I’m a huge fan of 
hummus, so I still ate plenty 
of the end product, but I was 
looking to satisfy my partic- 
ular falafel craving that day. 

Looking back at all these 
cookouts, I now realize that 
we haven’t made any suc- 


was 


cessful dishes completely 
from scratch. 

Even cooking with ex- 
tremely pre-made ingredi- 
ents is sometimes a struggle. 
For example, baking with 
pre-made biscuit dough 
didn’t end up too well for 
us when we tried it over the 
summer. The center of the 
baking pan ended up under- 
cooked while the edges got 
burnt. There were spots of 
edible, delicious biscuit, but a 
good portion of it ended up a 
hot mess. Freezing yogurt to 
create yogurt bark was also 
a big failure, since it ended 
up unevenly frozen, and 
the parts that did freeze felt 
more like biting into chunks 
of ice than crispy bark. 

But in the end, these fail- 
ures are part of what make 
the cookouts fun. We're al- 
ways on our toes to see if we 
actually do end up success- 
ful. Hopefully, none of us are 
ever in a position where we 
have to cook for others (or 
even ourselves) in the future. 
Cookout failures wouldn’t 
be so fun in the future if we 
were actually depending on 
these meals to save ourselves 
from starvation. 


a 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Ma often cooks meals with her friends, though not always successfully. 


A couple of Thanskeiving, food-related facts to enjoy 


Ariella Shua 
Internet Expeditions 


ell, 

mu ceh 

needed 

Thanks- 

giving 

break is officially over, and 

now we are all back in the 

swing of things, ready to 

take on the last few assign- 

ments before finals approach 

faster than anyone could 

have anticipated. In short: 
Welcome back, everyone! 

As Thanksgiving break 

included what were prob- 


ably the last stress-free days 


before the end of the semes- 
ter, I decided to honor the 
occasion by putting off all of 
the work that I had to com- 
plete and chose to indulge 
in the food of the holiday 
instead. But I suppose I must 
have missed learning, be- 


- 


our. 


cause I couldn't just eat the 
food, I wanted to know more 
about what I was eating. At 
least I got some research 
done during the break. 

Here are the questions 
and answers, helpfully pro- 
vided by the internet, that I 
found more pressing than 
the questions my professors 
had assigned this week: 

Where did the flavor 
blue raspberry come from? 

This confused me to no 
end when I was younger: 
Why was blue raspberry a 
flavor at all? All other fruit- 
flavored candies got to keep 
their normal colors. 

As it turns out, that was 
the problem that prompted 
blue raspberry to become a 
flavor in its own right. When 
ice pops started to be mass 
produced in the 1960s, rasp- 
berry, strawberry, cherry 
and watermelon flavored 
pops looked too similar to 
one another. The designers 
behind the ice pops began 
to dye each with a slightly 
different shade of red. Rasp- 
berry received the dark- 
est shade, until the FDA 
banned Amaranth, the key 
ingredient in the dye, due 
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The sweet pies we know were not a common type of pie until the late 1500s. 


to troubling reactions from 
consumers. To keep from 
losing the raspberry flavor 
entirely, it was decided that 
the raspberry flavor would 
be matched with unused 
blue food dye. Years later, the 
flavor remains a standard in 
the candy industry. 

Which pie flavor was in- 
vented first? 

The short answer: meat 
pies. The long answer: Ini- 
tially, everything cooked in 
an oven was a pie. Pies, orig- 
inally made by the Romans, 
were intended to store a fill- 
ing that was baked. The fill- 
ing would be eaten, while 
the actual pie crust itself 
would not. By the 1100s, pies 
(then known as pyes) had 
made their way to England, 
usually with thick crusts 
containing a meat filling, 
often fowl. The crusts were 
known as coffyns (later cof- 
fins), as everything they 
held inside had been killed. 
It was not until the 1500s 
that sweeter pies were add- 
ed to the repertoire. 

What is a berry? 

I never thought to ques- 
tion what a berry actually is, 
until I discovered that straw- 
berries, blackberries and 
raspberries are not berries, 
while bananas are. What is 
a berry, if not the finger food 
of the fruit world? 

The answer, it turns out, is 
that berries are fruits with a 
three-layer structure. The in- 
nermost structure contains 
the seeds — there must be 
at least two seeds — and the 
plant has to have only one 
flower and one ovary. 

Culinary berries are often 
ruled out because of these 
distinctions: Cherries only 


* “ 


have one seed, for example. 

Strangely, these rules 
also mean that many fruits . 
that would never have 
considered berries are ac- 
tually classified as such. 
Oranges, tomatoes and 
avocados all fall under the 
true berry category. 

It should be noted that the 
word “berry” was initially 
used to refer to all fruits, not 
just the ones that adhere to 
the rules. Scientists are well 
aware that people confuse 
the current meaning of the 
word in almost every case. 
However, with much great- 
er issues demanding atten- 
tion, it is unlikely that the 
berry conundrum will be 
solved any time soon. 

Why do bagels have 
holes in them? 

The most important as- 
pect of the bagel is also what 
makes the least sense from 
a consumer's perspective: — 
Why would something with 
less dough be valued as bet- 
ter than regular bread? There 
are actually several reasons 
for the hole to be included. 
Round foods with holes are 
more inviting for children, 
who like to play with their 
food and have an easier time 
doing soif they can grab it, as 
the bagel allows them to do. 
The hole also lets bagels cook 
faster, something which was 
extremely important when 
‘bagels were being cooked 
and sold on the streets of 
New York City. 

Relevant note: I'm from 
New Jersey, and _ bagels 
from the Tri-state area are 

objectively better than all 
other bagels. If you have 
not tried one, you are miss- 
ing out. 
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Editorial 


Lel’s streamline how undergraduates 
find research opportunities 


Hopkins 
boasts about its status as 
“America’s first 
university.” It’s said every 
day by tour guides and 
splashed across promo- 
tional materials. People 
come away with the im- 


frequently 


research 


pression that finding re- 
search positions as an un- 
dergraduate is as easy as 
sending an email. That’s 
not always the case. 

Finding a research po- 
sition is often a solitary 
and overwhelming task. 
The main way that many 
of us find research is by 
spending hours looking at 
faculty lists and emailing 
professors, hoping for a 
response. 

Currently, only 
dents whose majors re- 
quire research are givena 
clear path to such oppor- 
tunities. Outside of those 
majors, it can be difficult 
for students to even know 
what is available. 

Additionally, when 
popular majors post re- 
search opportunities, so 
many people apply that 
the positions become in- 
credibly competitive and 
out of reach for those 
without prior research ex- 
perience. 

This phenomenon high- 
lights the Catch-22 that 
many students face. They 
can’t get a research posi- 
tion without prior expe- 
rience, but they can’t get 
experience without a re- 
search position. 

Additionally, no over- 
arching entity exists to 
ensure that student re- 
searchers are treated fairly. 
Instead, students work at 
the discretion of their prin- 
cipal investigators (PIs) or 


stu- 


professors. 

While 
that many are 
happy in their positions, if 
there is ever a conflict no 
administrative resource 
exists to help students. 

As Hopkins _ students, 
many of us are pursuing a 
vast array of research proj- 
ects, whether it is analyzing 
the bone remains at a slave 
site in southern Maryland 
or designing medical de- 
vices. And those of us who 
aren't doing research want 
to take advantage of these 
opportunities. 

Moreover, _ publishing 
or co-authoring a paper on 
your research can serve as a 
tangible reflection of all the 
time and energy put into 
a project. It can help many 
students who are interest- 
ed in applying to graduate 
school or a professional re- 
search position. 

Regardless of whether 
publishing a paper is the end 
goal, research is an invalu- 
able learning experience for 
students and fundamentally 
intertwined with Hopkins 
as an institution. 

Last spring, the Uni- 
versity established the 
Hopkins Office for Under- 
graduate Research (HOUR) 
in order to help students 
find positions. However, 
we believe HOUR should 
be more aware of the chal- 
lenges students face while 
pursuing research and do 
more to ease some of the 
stresses in the process. 

The key problem many 
undergraduates face is 
simply figuring out what 
opportunities are out 
there. HOUR can serve as 
a connecting point for both 
students and researchers. 


we recognize 


students 


Their office can look to 
Student Employment Ser- 
vices (SES) as a model and 
create a portal that lists 
available research posi- 
tions in the same way that 
SES lists all the jobs avail- 
able on campus. 

This portal would 
serve as a two-way street, 
connecting students with 
researchers in need of as- 
sistants, and would make 
HOUR a much more ben- 
eficial resource. We know 
that this model works be- 
cause a few researchers 
already list opportunities 
on the SES portal. 

We also believe HOUR 
could help demystify 
the publication process. 
Oftentimes, the only re- 
sources available to inter- 
ested students are other 
students who have already 
been published. 

We acknowledge it may 
be harder to find research 
in some field than in others. 
The fact of the matter is that 
there are fewer undergrad- 
uate research opportunities 
in the humanities. 

Yet, we do not want 
that fact to dissuade stu- 
dents. We have renowned 
humanities departments 
and archival resources like 
Special Collections where 
students can do their own 
original research. HOUR 
can help connect students 
to those resources. 

We encourage the Uni- 
versity and HOUR to con- 
tinue bridging the gap be- 
tween students who want to 
participate in research and 
the opportunities available 
to them. Let’s make sure 


- that students have a clear 


path to the research they 
came here to do. 
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Voling against net neutrality 
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The Federal Communications Commission will vote to repeal net neutrality rules on Dec. 7. 


By SAMUEL FARRAR 


fter two years of 

constant debate, on 

the Tuesday over 

Thanksgiving break, 

the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission (FCC) final- 
ly released its plans to repeal the 
Obama-era net neutrality rules en- 
acted in 2015. This decision may be 
the most damaging to the Ameri- 
can consumer in this nation’s his- 
tory. 

The regulations that will likely 
be repealed on Dec. 7 classified 
the internet as a public utility, 
giving it the same protections as 
the water or electricity industries. 
The impetus of this was to pro- 
tect consumers..and~ companies 
from “pay-to-play” fast lanes. 
Fast Janes are a method of priori- 


~ tizing connection speed for one 


service over another. In a pay-to- 
play system, only companies that 
could afford to pay a premium to 
an internet service provider (ISP) 
would be able to access the fast 
connection, while other compa- 
nies’ speeds would be artificially 
slowed down. 

While ISPs would still not be 
legally allowed to fully block 
content from a user, fast lanes 
would give them the ability to ac- 
complish the same goal. Let’s use 
Netflix as an example. The aver- 
age connection speed in the U.S. 
is just under 19 Mbps (megabits 
per second), and on campus it 
usually hovers around 160 Mbps. 
Netflix requires 5 Mbps to stream 
HD content smoothly. 

At just a tenth of that speed, 
consumers might not even be 
able to access the website at all. 
Obviously, at some point, a speed 
would be so slow it could only 
be seen as censoring. The prob- 
lem is, a tenth of the speed is still 
within precedent. ISPs could the- 
oretically throttle down to dial up 
speeds, or 1/10,000th of the speed 
necessary for Netflix. 

Defenders of the FCC’s deci- 
sion claim it would not be in an 
ISP’s interest to limit lanes like 
this, as it would only turn cus- 
tomers away, and it is thus very 
unlikely to happen. However, 
fast lanes give ISPs the ability to 
monopolize the internet industry 
with frightening efficiency. 

Continuing with the Netflix 
example, many ISPs already have 
their own streaming service or are 
a part of a conglomerate that owns 
one. Thus, it would be in their in- 
terest to throttle all the competi- 
tion, leaving their service as the 
only one in the market. Control- 
ling a product as well as the way 
the overall market of products 
gets to the consumer is a form of 
monopoly not seen before. 

The alternative for companies, as 
mentioned above, is to pay premi- 
ums to ISPs in exchange for high- 


_ speed connection to the consumer. 


The companies forced to comply 
would inevitability have to turn 


around and increase their service's . 


price. More so than payed servic- 
es, pay-to-play hurts non-profits 


ey 


and advertisement-based revenue 
sites. For non-profits, the implica- 
tions are obvious. Without a rev- 
enue system designed for anything 
beyond sufficiency, they would 
struggle to continue their presence 
online with the extra, most likely 
immense, fast lane costs. 
Advertisement-based sites 
would face a complex snowball- 
ing situation that would most 
likely force them to become payed 
services. The combination of the 
extra costs for the advertisers, as 
well as a diminished reach due to 
a disappearing number of web- 
sites, would drastically drop the 
revenue a website would receive 
from an advertisement. This, com- 
bined with their own fast lane ac- 


cess costs would either force the | 


site into a pay service or force them 
to plaster their site with ads to the 


point where it is not usable. Either 


of these options would most likely 
kill the website. 

More at risk than any of these 
examples are startups. Only large, 
established companies would be 
able to afford the new fast lane 
costs. Startups would have no 
chance in this market. They do not 
have the ability to spend large por- 
tions of their funding on securing 
fast lane access. Google, Microsoft 
and Amazon, now the titans of the 
internet, would not have been able 
to survive without their free access 
to the web as startups. Innovation, 
the core identity of the internet, 
would not just be stifled. It would 
disappear. 

Itis important to note that this is 
not a partisan issue. Net neutrality 
has had more bipartisan support 
than anything else I have experi- 
enced in my, albeit short, lifetime. 
This year, the FCC received over 
20 million messages in defense of 
net neutrality. 

In July of this year, accord- 
ing to Freedman Consulting, 77 
percent of Americans supported 
net neutrality, and 81 percent op- 
posed pay-to-play fast lanes. The 
actions of FCC chairman Ajit Pai, 
as well as the two other Republi- 
cans on the commission who are 
predicted to vote in favor this De- 
cember, reveal a complete disre- 
gard for the American people. 

Furthermore, majority leader of 
the senate Mitch McConnell and 
Speaker of the House Paul Ryan 
have expressed support for repeal- 
ing net neutrality, along with many 
other republicans. There seems to 


be no opposition on Capitol Hill 


strong enough to stop this reversal. 


While it technically remains to be 


voted on, there is no doubt that net 
neutrality is already dead. ; 
Before the 2018 midterm elec- 
tions, more damage will have 
been done than can be fixed. Over 
the coming months, as the process 


of repeal progresses, our public 


officials will reveal where their 
priorities lie: their party or the 
American people; corporations or 
their constituency. 


Samuel Farrar is a freshman from 
Brevard, N.C. He plans to major in 
political science. 
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What role should safe spaces play on campus? 


| By TIANCHENG LYU 


n recent years, the concept 
of “safe spaces” has become 
an integral part of conversa- 
tions on college campuses 
across the U.S. Originally 


| coined to help educational in- 


stitutions resist forms of harass- 


| ment and hate speech against the 
| LGBTQ community, the term has 


taken on much broader connota- 
tions. Now a “safe space” gener- 
ally refers to a place or a forum 


where marginalized individuals 


gather to share their experiences 
without having to feel uncom- 
fortable or discriminated against. 
The controversy surrounding 
“safe spaces” further escalated 
when, last fall, the University of 
Chicago welcomed its incoming 
freshman class with a message de- 
claring that “[the University does] 
not condone the creation of intel- 
lectual ‘safe spaces’ where individ- 
uals can retreat from ideas and per- 
spectives at odds with their own.” 
As an_ international student 
from China, I attended a board- 
ing school in Massachusetts before 
coming to Hopkins. During the 
past four years, I’ve been exposed 
to a wide spectrum of ideas like 
intersectional feminism, micro-ag- 
gression and safe spaces. 
Upon my arrival in the U.S, 
I genuinely enjoyed learning 
more about these “progressive” 
concepts. I also tried to become 
well-versed in terminologies such 
as “marginalization,” “trigger 
warning” and “privilege.” When 
I used these words in conversa- 
tions, people sometimes snapped 
their fingers and even nodded 
their heads in acknowledgement. 
In those moments, I felt progres- 
sive. Even more, I felt American. 
Nevertheless, in the past few 
years, I began to question the ex- 
tent to which conversations about 


“safe spaces” are really making me 
progress as an individual, in addi- 
tion to us as a community. 

Recently, when I’ve wanted to 
make a comment or pose a ques- 
tion in the FFC or in the class- 
room, I’ve found myself held back 
by a solemn voice in my head: 
Am | unintentionally making this 
into a “brave space”? As opposed 
to “safe space,” “brave space” is a 
place where some might have to 
step out of their comfort zones 
and be “brave” in order to voice 
their opinions regarding their 
marginalized identities. 

Should I bring up the conflict 
between “Black Lives Matter” and 
“All Lives Matter” when there are 
people of African-American de- 
scent present? As a straight per- 
son, am I too internally biased 
to comment on issues related to 
queer people? 

How can I talk about femi- 
nism as a man without causing 
any micro-aggression? And am 
I, someone from another country, 
eligible to judge U.S. issues, with 
the country’s long, distinct histo- 
ry of civil struggles for equality? 

We need to talk about this. For 
me, Hopkins is progressive not 
only because it challenges its stu- 
dents to think outside of box aca- 
demically but also because it en- 
gages people with different, and 
sometimes opposite, opinions in 
constructive conversations with 
each other. I believe that we are 
all minorities in one way or an- 
other. And I definitely agree that 
the University needs to provide 
physical and emotional “safe 
spaces” for those in need. Never- 
theless, at times I do feel obliged 
to silence my own voice in order 
to provide an intellectual and 
seemingly “safe space” for others. 

I also admit that there exist 
many radical, derogatory speeches 
we should look out for. However, 


we need to draw a line between of- 
fensive commentary and uninten- 
tional mistakes made by someone 
less informed on the issue. “Safe 
space” isn’t a shelter for people 
with unusual thoughts or a shield 
for those unwilling to listen to 
opinions different from their own. 

In fact, a good argument has to 
be disagreeable in nature. If | am 
wrong, correct me. That’s how we 
move along. Progress is made by 
creative destruction. We destroy 
outdated beliefs in favor of new, 
better ones. It’s especially crucial 
for an international student like me 
to learn more about this country 
and its culture by discussing topics 
that might seem “uncomfortable.” 

Ironically, below the tranquil 
surface of the “safe space” we're 
floating upon in daily conversa- 
tions at the University, there seem 
to be undercurrents of messages 
boarding on the edge of being re- 
ally offensive that manifest them- 
selves in forms of jokes between 
friends as well as memes on vari- 
ous social media platforms. 

And I myself am no exception 
to these types of bad humor. I’ve 
laughed at many inappropriate 
memes. Therefore, it’s even more 
important for us to find another 
outlet for this frustration, shared 
by many, for the so-called “politi- 
cal correctness.” And we do so by 
talking. Don’t shut off the start of 
a meaningful conversation by us- 
ing the words “safe space.” 

After all, “safe space” doesn’t 
equal comfort zone. While feel- 
ing emotionally safe, we all need 
to discuss important issues out 
of our comfort zone. And we just 
need two things to accomplish this: 
a person to start the conversation 
and two or more attentive ears. 


Tiancheng Lyu is a freshman who 
plans to major in Writing Seminars. 
He is from Hangzhou, China. 


Free speech is a vital part of social progress 


By RACHEL FORTINSKY & 
MICHAEL LEFF 


ne 15, 1215: King John of 
England signs the Great 
Charter of Liberties (Magna 
Carta) guaranteeing rights 
and privileges to all free men. 
ecember 6, 1865: Slavery is 
abolished, and approximately 
three million men, women and 
children are freed by the ratifica- 
tion of the 13th Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution. 

July 9, 1868: Equal protection is 
enshrined as a bedrock of Ameri- 
can law in the 14th Amendment, 
which later leads to historic rul- 
ings such as Mapp v. Ohio, Brown v. 
Board of Education, Gideon v. Wain- 
wright and Obergefell v. Hodges. 

August 18, 1920: Women are en- 
franchised and, just a few months 
after the 19th Amendment is 
ratified, more than eight million 
women exercise their right to vote 
for the very first time. 

These are just few examples of 
how ideas that were once anath- 
ema later became foundations of 
western civilization and democra- 
cy. For many of these ideas, opposi- 
tion was taken for granted for most 
of human history. Even when such 
a position was challenged, par- 
ticularly in regards to slavery and 
women’s rights, it took centuries 
of criticism and loud disapproval 
until real change was made. These 
ideas gained momentum because 
their proponents had the freedom 
and tenacity to express them. 


It is because of the expression . 


of diverging views that we live in 
a society of remarkably more social 
and political progress than that of 
200 years ago. Openness to new 
ideas paved the way for progress, 
and the same holds true today. — 
Interestingly enough, however, 


‘apparent value, of- 


a growing number of people are 
adopting the opposite approach. 
For the sake of social progress and 
harmony, they argue, we must 
restrict ideas considered to be ex- 
treme from entering public dis- 
course. Ideas must be suppressed 
to achieve societal progress. 
However, minority opinions 
— including offensive ones — de- 
serve to be tolerated (even if not 
accepted). Restricting those views 
from being heard is a dangerous 
path that we can not afford to take. 
While radical ideas needn't de- 
velop into mainstream thought, 
restricting the free speech of those 
who express such views deprives 
us of the ability to engage honestly 
and fully with those positions. 
Restricting expression of those 
critiques is the first 
step toward an intel- 
lectually moribund 
and morally bank- 
rupt society. Such 
fringe opinions, 
though often of little 


fer us the opportu- 
nity to engage with fundamental 
critiques of our society. Even if we 
find those critiques flawed, ideas 
and the followings that they devel- 
op are often reflective of particular 
social, economic or religious phe- 
nomena. 

While the position itself might 
not have merit, its suppression 
likewise acts as an unhealthy 
masking of potentially problem- 
atic issues in our social fabric. 
Adopting a system that allows 
those in charge to restrict ideas 
that are merely “considered” of- 
fensive leaves the majority with a 
dangerous amount of discretion- 
ary power over the minority. We 
must recognize that the opinions 
of those who are few in number 


= 


We must 
welcome the 
hard truths that 
freedom exposes. 


are not fundamentally less. valu- 
able or true than those who swim 
in the mainstream. But beyond 
this, we must create a system that 
can function consistently, without 
relying on the discretion of any 
particular person or group’s opin- 
ion. This system must recognize 
the same rules for friends as well 
as foes. 

It seems fairly obvious why ban- 
ning a figure like Richard Spencer 
from the public arena is a good 
idea. He spouts abhorrent rhetoric, 
racist propaganda, ill-founded con- 
spiracy theories, and he is blatantly 
anti-Semitic. Why then should we 
allow him a platform to promul- 
gate his garbage? 

But let’s put the shoe on the other 
foot: Richard Spencer, though odi- 
ous, must have the 
freedom to speak, 
just like a gay rights 
advocate in that 
small rural town. 
Those who object 
to this sentiment fa- 
voring suppression 
of speech would 
be the same people prohibiting 
abolitionists in the 1800s, women’s 
rights advocates in the early 1900s 
and same sex marriage advocates 
just a few years ago from spreading 
their messages. 

We must welcome the hard 
truths that freedom exposes and 
embrace the progress it ushers in. 
The American people have thrived 
on diversity of thought for almost 
250 years, and it is our duty to pre- 
serve an environment open to all 
ideas and views. 


Rachel Fortinsky is a freshman neu- 
roscience major from Westchester, N.Y. 
Michael Leff is a freshman majoring in 
Chemical & Biomolecular Engineering. 
He is from Highland Park, N.]. 
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kvents in Baltimore 


Take advantage of the Science Center’s Dollar Days 


this weekend 


Thursday 


Pro-Choice Happy Hour 


R. House, 7 p.m. — Il p.m. 
Join R. House in enjoying pro-choice themed cock- 
lails at a fundraising event. A percentage of sales 
will go toward the Baltimore Abortion Fund. The 
event will also feature the talents of the bar’s female 


staff. 21+. 


Friday 


Christmas Village in Baltimore 
West Shore Park, I] a.m. — 8 p.m. 
Enjoy the crafts and foods of Baltimore's very own Ger- 
man Christmas market. Come for the Ho Ho Happy Hour 
and stay for the live entertainment and Bratwurst-eating 
contest. There's something for everyone. 


Square Dance 


By RENEE SCAVONE 
Your Weekend Editor 


With finals nearly upon 
us, it can be hard to re- 


| member to take time to do 
things that we enjoy. While 


the Hopkins work ethic 
of spending three days 
straight on A-level and talk- 
ing about how stressed you 


are may seem seductive, 


| giving your brain a break 
| actually boosts your abil- 


ity to meaningfully take 
in information. At least, it 
prevents you from going all 


Nicholson in The Shining. 


Luckily, next weekend 
provides a number of won- 
derful break-time options, 
as it is once again time for 
Baltimore’s Dollar (or less) 
Days. In general, these are 
worth taking advantage 
of, and they work exactly 
as you might think: On 
select dates, there are spe- 
cial deals and cool events 
throughout the city for, you 
guessed it, a dollar or less. 

One particularly hype 


| deal? The Maryland Sci- 
ence Center. 


Remember when science 
was fun? Before orgo, lab 
write ups and Panopto? Re- 
member when you told peo- 
ple you wanted to major in 
neuroscience and their reac- 
tions were “Good for you!” 
and not “Oh, I'm so sorry.” 

Maybe I’m just a huge 
nerd, but there’s something 


how cool it is and then 
never have to worry about 
it destroying my GPA. The 
Maryland Science Center is 
great for that kind of thing. 

One of my favorite at- 
tractions currently at the 
Center is their dinosaur 
exhibit. Admittedly, it has 
elements like dig pits that 
are clearly geared toward 
young children, but I for 
one would definitely elbow 
a fourth grader out of the 
way for the chance to touch 
a triceratops skull. There 
are also dozens of articu- 
lated skeletons and other 
cool setups. So if you were 
super into Jurassic World, 
this is your place. 

Similarly, though many 
of the exhibits have child- 
appropriate aspects, there 
are interesting facts and dis- 
plays for all. Follow the Blue 
Crab explores the Chesa- 
peake Bay and its impor- 
tance to Maryland's ecosys- 
tem. It’s super interesting 
and incredibly pertinent in 
today’s political climate. 

The exhibit also boasts a 
giant, mechanical crab. The 
Center refers to it as their 
legacy. I actually think it’s 
kind of terrifying. 

Newton's Alley is the 
Center’s physics exhibit, 
and apparently it’s their 
most popular attraction. | 
barely passed Physics 1 in 
high school and therefore 
cannot possibly tell you if 


You can get to the Science Center 


(Spoiler alert... probably 
the latter.) 

Either way, it’s fun in a 
sort of mindless way. Sure, 
you may be designing 
rockets back at school, but 
here’s a chance to play one 
of those ’stringless harps. 

Furthermore, travel- 
ing exhibits come in and 
out of the Center as well. 
One of my favorites was 
an exposé on drug use and 
manufacturing — from the 
production of cocaine by 
poor Colombian farmers 
to the effect that meth lab 
explosions have on Ameri- 
cans. The whole thing was 
very interesting and was 
definitely geared toward an 
adult audience. 

The Maryland Science 
Center exists in the border- 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
using the Circulator’s Purple Route. 


the Charm City Circulator’s 
Purple Route to its stop on 
Lee Street. 

If you're not totally sold 
on the Science Center, there 
are a number of other Dol- 
lar Days events going on. 
Just four quarters will get 
you into Baltimore’s Christ- 
mas Village, the National 
Aquarium, the Great Blacks 
in Wax Museum and more. 
You can also check out the 
American Visionary Arts 
Museum and live holiday 
music at Lexington Market 
for free on Saturday. 

Finals are tough, but it’s 
important to take a mo- 
ment or two to enjoy Balti- 
more before you head home 
for break. Discover a new 
favorite place to unwind 
and have fun, and it’ll be 


The Ideal Arts Space, 7:30 p.m. — 11 p.m. 


No experience is necessary to enjoy this pastime. 


lands between the Inner 
Harbor and Federal Hill. 


all the more easy to return 
to Hopkins (and Hopkins 


so nice about being able 
to view the results of an 


it’s actually interesting or if 
I’m still “just more of a bio 


Saturday 


Casually Dope 


The BIG Theater, 7 p.m. — 8 p.m. 
Listen to casual comedy about your community, 
presented by Casually Dope. While laughter is 
guaranteed, you are also more than likely to learn 
something new about your fellow citizens of Balti- 


more. $5. 


The 24th Night of 100 ElvisES 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, 4 p.m. — | a.m. 
There will be three stages and approximately 100 
Elvises or bands performing Elvis songs. What more 
do you need to know? But if that’s not enough, there 
will also be oysters and hot rods and beehives, oh my! 


Tickets start at $57. 


Sunday 


Ath Annual Winter Craft Fair 
Baltimore Free Farm, 3 p.m. — 8 p.m. 
Come enjoy the crafts of over 20 vendors, all by the 
comfort of a wood stove. See the best crafts that Bal- 
timore has to offer while enjoying the complimentary — 


refreshments. 
* “ b “ 
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| For The News-Letter 


Thanksgiving has come 
and gone, and so we shed 
our first semester angst in 
exchange for winter holiday 
angst. You're cold, you're re- 
ally stressed, and you're try- 
ing to choose a major. 

But nobody has invented 
an app that lets you input 
all your courses and then 
tells you what major you're 
closest to fulfilling so you 
can graduate early and be- 
come a “consultant,” what- 
ever that means. 

Someone please make 
that app, by the way. 

To add insult to injury, 
the best holiday of the year 
(Halloween) is now an entire 
month behind us. The worst 
of the seasons has arrived, so 
what better time than now to 
review the top four spooki- 
est places in Baltimore. 

Number four: The Horse 
You Came In On Saloon 

Ilove a place whose name 
is an inside joke between 
most people, excluding me. 
It’s either that or it just plain 


cool anyway. 

(Pro tip: The locals just 
refer to it as “The Horse.” 
Don’t be a tourist.) 

Built in 1775, there’s no 
way this place isn’t haunted. 
As every old place in Balti- 
more advertises, Edgar Al- 
lan Poe used to go here. As 
not that many old places in 
Baltimore can say, this was 
the last place he went before 
his mysterious, naked death. 
After a few rounds of drinks, 
who am I to tell you that you 
won't see his ghost? He’s a 
spooky dude, so this adds to 
the overall spook factor. 

The Horse’ is accessible 
by the Charm City Circu- 
lator in Fell’s Point, which 
means you can justify any 
Halloweekend tomfoolery 
in that neighborhood as 
historically accurate. 

Number _ three: 
McHenry 

Erected on the site of 
the former Fort Whetstone, 
a place that was already 
old and therefore probably 
haunted, Fort McHenry was 
built between 1798 and 1800. 


Fort 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Edgar Allen Poe's grave is located at the Westminster Hall and Burying Ground. 
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fending McHenry from the 
British inspired Francis Scott 
Key to write what eventually 
became “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” also known as the 
national anthem of the Unit- 
ed States of America. 

Riddled with history, 
something this aged and 
controversial can’t not be full 
of spirits with unfinished 
business. A deadly flu epi- 
demic in 1919 is responsible 
for even more death here, 
which probably explains the 
common sighting of ghostly 
nurses walking the halls. 

There are also fun ghost- 
ly screams that allegedly 
come from the dungeons, 
if dungeons aren’t already 
scary enough. 

My preferred way to get 
there is via the Water Taxi 
from the Inner Harbor, a 
trip worth making no mat- 
ter where you're going. 

Number two: West- 
minster Hall and Burying 
Ground 

It would be extremely 
predictable to end a spooky 
list with a cemetery, which 
is why this is number two. 

The Burying Ground 
has all the usual features 
of a cemetery: dead hu- 
man bodies in the ground, 
spooky, it’s also allegedly 
haunted by folks who died 
during the War of 1812. 

Furthermore, it’s the 
eternal resting place of our 
old pal Poe, in case you 
thought for a second that 
a list about haunted things 
in Baltimore could go more 
than 10 paragraphs without 
mentioning him. 

You can get to Westmin- 
ster by taking the Purple 
Route to Fayette Street and 
walking west until you get 
to a giant former Presbyte- 


Cone ‘s enjoy the live country music, or join Toil experiment, think about person.” You can get there by taking academics) in the spring. 
the fun! Whether you're new to square dancing or — ania peas 
a pro, all will have a good time. Entrance fee for Th [ k [ | [ [ B li 
ul € lOp Jour SpookKtest places to VISU IN HaUIMOTre — 
students is $7. 
By GENEVIEVE THOMAS goes over my head. It sounds In 1814, the soldiers de- rian church. Now, on to the 


less expected... 

Number one: USS Con- 
stellation 

In every scary movie, the 
protagonist starts to realize 
something is up, goes to call 
the cops and realizes she’s 
got no cell service. For some 
probably supernatural rea- 
son, this boat is also a dead 
zone, so you can’t call the 
Coast Guard and tell them 
about the ghosts eating you. 

Ifbeing ona haunted ship 
that has seen and abetted 
death from the Civil War to 
World War Two isn’t spooky 
enough, they offer an over- 
night adventure program 
where you get to be scared 
for an entire night. Added 
spook: Tickets are only $13. 

Honorable mention that 
nobody will ever go to be- 
cause it’s super far: Glenn 
Dale Hospital 

We're talking about an 
American Horror Story-style 
abandoned (closed) tuber- 
culosis sanatorium. There 
is a plethora of alleged sto- 
ries about tortured patients 
and secret tunnels proba- 
bly used for more torturing 
of patients. 

If I had a car, I migh 
take the 895 out of town to 
go steal a no trespassing 
sign from there. I probably 
wouldn't actually trespass, 
though, because I’m too 
scared (and also asbestos). 

Either way, if half of the 
urban legends I’ve heard 
are true, Glenn Dale puts 

_ the other places on this list 

to shame. Reach out if you 
go; I'll tag along. © 

So take a break from not 
studying this. December 
_and maybe go get yourself 
haunted. Next time, I’ll fol- 
low up with Baltimore's top 


four exorcists. | wa 
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Lady Bird is one of the year’s strongest films Internet radio sets you 
on the path to discovery 


By LUIS CURIEL 
For The News-Letter 


In a year where we, as an 
audience, have been treated 
to some spectacular direc- 
torial debuts in the form of 
Jordan Peele’s horror film 
Get Out and Tyler Sheri- 
dan’s thriller Wind River, 
it is only suitable that the 
next big name directorial 
debut is also an incredible 
work of art. 

Lady Bird premiered at 
the Telluride Film Festival 
on Sept. 1. Immediately 
afterwards, Twitter lit up. 
Praise came from everyone, 
giving Greta Gerwig — star 
of Frances Ha and Mistress 
America — immense props 
for her screenplay and direc- 
tion, as well as love for Sao- 
irse Ronan’s performance as 
the titular Lady Bird. 

As a fan of Gerwig’s 
films (Frances Ha is one 
of my all-time favorites), 
my excitement for this 
film was through the roof. 
Luckily, over the holidays 
I was able to hit up my lo- 
cal indie-film theater and 
watch the best film of 2017. 

Lady Bird follows Chris- 
tine “Lady Bird” McPher- 
son through her senior 
year at a Catholic high 
school in Sacramento, Ca- 
lif. Lady Bird’s biggest de- 
sire is to go to a college on 
the east coast, where “cul- 
ture” can be found. 

However, her family’s 
financial situation makes 
it difficult for her dream 
to come true. Additionally, 
Lady Bird’s grades make it 
highly unlikely she’ll be ac- 
cepted to college. 

We get to see Lady Bird 


go through a variety of. 


emotional experiences 
throughout the school year: 
her first heartbreak, her 
first time having sex and 
her search for her own iden- 
tity. All of this occurs in a 
collision course with her 
mother, who is constantly 
at odds with Lady Bird. 

In what can only be de- 
scribed as an all too real, 
visceral performance from 
Laurie Metcalf, who plays 
Mrs. McPherson, an already 
fantastic performance from 
Ronan is elevated to a whole 
different level. The frustra- 
tions, the love and the in- 
evitable sadness that comes 
with being the parent of 
someone who comes off as 
ungrateful are all beauti- 
fully portrayed by Metcalf, 
allowing the audience to 
empathize with her. 

The rest of the young 
cast is not to be left behind. 
Lucas Hedges (Manchester 
By The Sea) plays Danny 
O'Neill, the theater kid 
who Lady Bird first falls 
for. Hedges gets a chance 
to show his range in this 
film, where, similarly to 
Ronan, he plays a charac- 
ter who is struggling with 


Yo ty 


his own identity. He does 
a fantastic job and serves 
as an indirect foil to Call 
Me By Your Name’s Timo- 
thée Chalamet, who plays 
Kyle Scheible. 

Kyle is effortlessly cool, 
something that Chalamet’s 
natural charisma only aug- 
ments. He’s the guy who 
can say “that’s hella tight” 
with a straight face. Never 
seen without his copy of 
Howard Zinn’s A People’s 
History of the United States, 
Chalamet’s character feels 
like the kid in high school 
who thinks that the only 
problems that matter are 
the ones that affect the 
world as a whole. It’s a 
piece of commentary that 
tells us that it’s okay to fo- 
cus on our own problems 
before we start worrying 
about the world’s. 

Rounding out the young 
Beanie Feldstein 
who plays Lady Bird’s best 
friend, Julie. Her relation- 
ship with Lady Bird, as the 
latter tries to play up to her 
rich boyfriend — the afore- 
mentioned Kyle — and 
his friends, may become 


cast is 


strained, 
but such 
a strong a 
bond can’t 
be easily 
broken. 

It’s these 
things that 
make Lady 
Bird such 
a power- 
ful, — relat- 
able film. 
Gerwig 
doesn’t shy 
away from 
the famil- 
iar com- 
ing of age 
tropes; she embraces them 
and executes them with 
such precision that you 
marvel at them. The dia- 
logue throughout the film 
doesn’t feel wasteful or 
artificial. The emotional 
beats all feel earned, and 
the soundtrack elevates 
these moments. 

Featuring perhaps the 
best use of Justin Timber- 
lake’s “Cry Me a River,” 
(which Gerwig secured 
via an endearing personal 
letter to Timberlake him- 
self) and songs from the 
Dave Matthews Band, the 
soundtrack accentuates 
certain scenes and reminds 
you how “high school” all 
of it really is. 

That is up until the fi- 
nal minutes of the film, 
in which we get to experi- 
ence Lady Bird’s first days 
at college. This is also in- 
credibly familiar. It’s a 
place that’s entirely differ- 
ent for our main character 
and one that causes her to 
gravitate to the things she 
knows the best. 

I'm sure that this expe- 
rience won't only resonate 


SIEBBI/CC BY 3.0 
Saoirse Ronan played the titular character in Greta Gerwig's directorial debut Lady Bird. 


with people our age, but 
is also the exact situation 
some of us found ourselves 
in. Who's music taste hasn’t 
been picked apart by a ran- 
dom stranger you met on a 
night out? 

The film is an apology 
of sorts to our parents, par- 
ticularly to our mothers, 
the ones who have to deal 
with all of the shit that we 
do throughout high school. 


They frustrate us, but they | 


| 
love us, or at least they say 


they do. 
A huge insecurity at that 
age, at least with respect to 


our parents, is perfectly il- | 


lustrated with one piece of 
dialogue: “Do you like me?” 
It’s a relatable question. At 
an age when you want to 
forget the past but are fear- 
ful of what the future holds, 


you want to make sure that | 


the people you love aren’t 
hurt by your actions. 
The scene is one of the 


most subtly emotional parts | 


of the film, one that isn’t 
afraid to show emotions in 
a bombastic way. 

Gerwig’s directorial de- 
but is perfect in every way. 
She captures the feeling of 
being a female teenager 
on the verge of adulthood 
in ways that haven't been 
seen before. She shows us 
that she has a strong grasp 
of both humor and drama. 

Gerwig’s collaborations 
with filmmaker Noah Ba- 
umbach have only refined 
her skills, and I hope she 
gets more opportunities to 
be creative in Hollywood. 
As for Lady Bird, catch it 
grabbing an Oscar Nomi- 
nation for Best Picture 
(among others) in a year 
featuring many strong in- 
dependent films. 


Jadakiss and Fabolous live on as icons 


By WILL KIRSCH 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


The late 1990s and early 
2000s were an interesting 
time for hip-hop. Labels like 
Bad Boy, G-Unit and Ruff Ry- 
ders had essentially come to 
define the New York sound, 
which had become far more 
melodic and polished. 

The city’s distinct style 
was far from gone, but 
the years of Mobb Deep’s 
piano-driven _hellscapes 
or early RZA’s foreboding 
kung-fu fantasy worlds 
had passed. 

The themes of the lyrics, 
though, mostly stayed the 
same. Hardcore hip-hop had 
not gotten any softer with 
the addition of bells, whistles 
and R&B hooks. Animosity 
between artists still involved 
guns, and disses were still 
sent via the radio. 

In this context, rappers 
such as Jadakiss and Fabo- 
lous rose to fame, coming 
up through the golden age 


FRANK DEMARIAJCC BY 25 
Brooklyn rapper Fabolous teams up with Jadakiss on Friday on Elm Street. 


and segueing seamlessly 
into the new sound. Now 
these two New York titans 
have come together on 
their new album, Friday on 
Elm Street. 

I was so ready to make 
a Def Jam: Icon joke, but 
apparently neither of them 
are characters in the game 
so *shrugs*. 

Jadakiss got his start 
as one third of the Yon- 
kers-based trio, the LOX. 
Alongside LOX members 
Styles P and Sheek Louch, 
Jada rose to fame after 
signing first to Bad Boy 
and then to Ruff Ryders. 

After producing two 
albums with the LOX — 
Money, Power & Respect and 
We Are the Streets — Jada 
released his solo debut, 
Kiss Tha Game Goodbye, in 
2001 through Ruff Ryders 
and Interscope. Since then, 
he has released three addi- 
tional solo albums and an 
insane number of features. 

Fabolous was lifted to 


wW 


fame after freestyling on DJ 
Clue’s Hot 97 radio show. 
Clue eventually signed 
Fabolous to his label Desert 
Storm Records. He released 
his first studio album, Ghet- 
to Fabolous, through Desert 
Storm in 2001. 

Not so fun fact: The ac- 
tual day that his debut was 
released was Sept. 11, or, 
as it is now known, 9/11. 
Despite this, Fab’s first 
album was a commercial 
success, and he went on 
to make five more studio 
albums, as well as several 
mixtapes and EPs. 

In their own individual 
right, each rapper became 
known for their lyrical ex- 
pertise — Jada for rugged 
criminal anecdotes and 
Fab for fanciful tales of 
wealth and power. 

It was really only a mat- 
ter of time until they col- 
laborated and, on Nov. 24, 
the stars finally aligned. 
After a two year wait, the 
pair released their near- 
mythic and long awaited 
album. 

Originally supposed to 
be called “Freddy vs. Ja- 
son” (like the incredibly 
shitty horror movie) the 
project was released as Fri- 
day on Elm Street, like the 
portmanteau of the two 
non-shitty horror movies. 

This is a big deal for any- 
one who likes New York 
rap; arguably the city’s two 
most talented rappers, both 
of whom kept the sound 
alive through the changing 

See FRIDAY, pace B4 


By NIKITA SHTARKMAN 
For The News-Letter 


There are few things 
better than finding new, 
good music. There is some- 
thing adventurous, excit- 
ing and even daring about 
listening to an artist or 
song you haven't heard be- 
fore. But how does one find 
new music? 

Usually doing so takes 
time. Whether you're 
clicking through a deep 


rabbit hole of YouTube 
| suggestions, digging 
around obscure Sound- 


Cloud pages or actually 
rifling through crates at a 
record store, you're spend- 
ing precious time you may 
not always have. 
Sometimes it is easier to 
go about finding new mu- 
sic the old way — through 
DJs and curators. Here are 
a few of my favorite on- 
line resources that provide 
consistent, quality recs. 
Soulection Radio mixes 
are some of the best col- 
lections of music out there. 
Soulection is a record label 
with some exceptional art- 


| ists. Their roster includes 


talented new age produc- 


| ers like Monte Booker, Sam 


Gellaitry, and J. Robb. Be- 
sides the albums their art- 
ists produce and release, 
Soulection is primarily 


| known for its weekly sig- 


nature radio show. 
The show is spearhead- 
ed by the owner of the 


| label, Joe Kay. Soulection 


has a fairly broad style, 
encompassing a wide ar- 
ray of genres, though 
there is an emphasis on 
music with a heavy low- 
end, groovy drums and 
sample chopping. Great 
artists like Kaytranada, 
Sango and esta. were all 
featured on the show early 
in their careers. 

The broadcasts are two 
hours long, with dozens 
upon dozens of great tracks 
back to back. Sometimes, 
the two hours are broken 
up by guest mixes and in- 
terviews with artists. 

I have only one problem 
with Soulection: There is 
a pervading and tangible 
arrogance that permeates 
all aspects of the label. 
The tagline itself - “The 
Sound of Tomorrow” — is 
a prime example of their 
pretension. 

Joe Kay, while a truly 
good DJ and curator, is 
almost unbearably _ full 
of himself and somehow 
manages to turn every in- 
terview from being about 
the artist to being about 
himself. This is a minor 
issue, but it is definitely 
something that can be an- 
noying. 

Sometimes the name of 
a show says more than any 
description of it can. Such 


is the case with “Stay In- 
side” with Earl Sweatshirt 
and Knxwledge. 

Underground producer 
Knxlwedge teams up with 
master rapper Earl to cre- 
ate heavy mixes perfectly 
tailored to late nights 
spent inside. 

The shows are lo-fi, grimy 
and gritty. The usual track 
selections include dark, 
menacing New York rap 
records, heavily chopped 
and altered vocals over lush 
loops and an R&B or soul 
track here and there. 

Overall the tone is dark 
and introspective; this is 
music that you listen to in 
silence in a shuttered, hazy 
room. The tempo is slow 
and meandering, silence is 
used to great effect. 

These mixes don’t make 
much sense during sum- 
mer, when you feel the 
overwhelming urge to en- 
joy the outside world. But 
with the coming onslaught 
of winter, these mixes will 
feel far more fitting. 

Earl and Knxlwedge 
barely talk, only chim- 
ing in occasionally with 
nonsensical comments or 
some random quick banter. 
When they do speak, it is 
hilarious and fits with the 
music perfectly. 

Sometimes they’ll plas- 
ter their voices with heavy 
reverb or distortion and 
mumble gibberish before 
getting back to the music. 
I highly recommend these 
mixes to anyone who en- 
joys hip-hop. 

There is a lot of music 
played here that is under- 
rated and _ underappreci- 
ated. Artists like Ka, Roc 
Marciano and _ Westside 
Gunn are all prominently 
featured. 

blonded RADIO has 
the most diverse mixes of 
the bunch. This is Frank 
Ocean’s Beats 1 radio set. 
It is hosted by Vegyn, a 
London-based producer 
and frequent Ocean col- 
laborator, London-based 
DJ Roof Access and Fed- 
erico Aliprandi, an Italian 
car enthusiast. 

The song selections for 
each episode are wildly 
diverse, ranging from 
beautiful Gospel arrange- 
ments, to Latin and Italian 
music and back to hip- 
hop, jazz and pop. 

Take the second epi- 
sode, for example: The 
playlist starts with “St. 
Martin de Porres,” a gor- 
geous, eerie, religious 
piece, and somehow tran- 
sitions to indie pop, then 
bouncy tracks from Thun- 
dercat, J Dilla and UGK, 
before finally ending up 
at Frank’s worldwide re- 
lease of “Chanel” — quite 
a lot of leaps without feel- 
ing at all disjointed or 
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Rapper Earl Sweatshirt co-hosts a Red Bull Radio show with Knxwledge. 
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New York rap legends 
debut their collab album 


FRIDAY, From B3 
times, finally fight- 
ing tag-team on the same 
album. 


were 


This is an extremely 
New York album. There’s 
a French Montana hook, 


a Styles P verse and two 
Swizz Beatz tracks; 
song privileges flow over 
beats, although the latter 
are occasionally a perfect 
synthesis of grit and gaud- 
iness. 


each 


Somehow Jadakiss is 
even still rapping about 
crack. There’s also a five- 
percenter reference, which 
is sure to irritate some of 
my fellow white devils. 

Both Fabolous and Ja- 
dakiss have a talent for 
adapting to an evolving 
genre. While some older 
rappers tend to talk shit 
from the sidelines, Fab and 
Jada consciously update 
their references. 


but Lonzo Ball 
would hate it. 

Friday in 
opinion, have a decidedly 
southern tint in its produc- 
tion, which is exasperated 


feels fresh, 


does, my 


by features from Jeezy and | 


Yo Gotti on the “Stand Up” 
remix. 
Personally, 
the album would have 
been better if it had stayed 
the Ruff Ryders 
produced tracks are easily 


regional; 


I think that | 


the best, especially when | 
| By COLE DOUGLASS 


compared to the relatively 
formulaic beat of “Stand 
Up.” 

I mean, just think about 
it; an album full of Ruff 
Ryders production would 
have been catnip for older 
men in Yankee fitteds — or 
21-year-old newspaper edi- 
tors with speculative nos- 
talgia. Side note: Fuck the 
Yankees. You got lucky 
beating Cleveland. 


Such evolution has But part of evolving is 
proved  dif- following 
ficult in hip- trends, and 
hop, which : that means 
feet ia bs The times have concer 
more than changed. and producers 
any genre) is S - like the Rea- 
full of peo- these two New zy Renegade, 
ple_ obsessed “7,1, ° a 5 who has 
iad “the old York icons have worked with 
school.” changed with artists like 

But it’s | DJ Khaled 
2017; Jada- them. and French 
kiss no lon- Montana. 
ger wears a Renegade 


bubble jacket all year long; 
Fabolous isn’t using a pa- 
per towel as a bandana. 
The times have changed, 
and these two New York 
icons have changed with 
them. 

With songs like “Talk 
About It,” the duo show 
that they’re not uncom- 
fortable in the present. 
“Stand Up,” the album’s 
lead single, even has a Fu- 
ture chorus, so this shit is 
official. 

However, this is not a 
purely contemporary al- 
bum. The sound is con- 
sciously pegged in the 
late “90s, early ‘00s era of 
New York hip-hop. I mean, 
there’s two songs worth of 
Swizz Beatz saying “God 
dammit,” which is the 
sonic equivalent of... some- 
thing New York-y. Yellow 
cabs? Timbs? Giuliani? I 
don’t know. 

One of the best songs 
on the album is the Swizz- 
produced and featured 
“Theme Music.” Like I 
said, the Swizz feature 
and production defines 
the track as a conscious 
reference to the past. This 
is hardly a bad thing, as a 
meeting of icons rarely is. 
The somewhat antiquat- 
ed sound still works; it 


only produced one track 
("Stand Up”), but most 
of the beats adhere to 
that sort of unexciting 
but crowd-pleasing style 
which DJs like Renegade 
create. 

Friday on Elm Street is, 
in essence, a good album. 
Despite some less than ex- 
citing beats, Jada and Fab 
shine both individually 
and as a team and really, 
that’s all that matters. 


This album is all about | 


lyricism and on that front, 
it delivers. These two are 
still some of the most tal- 


ented rappers in New 
York, and on Friday they 
prove that. 


Honestly though, this 
should be a one-and-done 
kind of thing. Essential to 
this project was the hype 
that preceded it; people 
wanted these two to col- 
laborate and the maybe, 
maybe-not question made 
the release all the more ex- 
citing. 

If they were to do it 
again, it seems unlikely 
that a second album would 
be received the same way. 
So let’s all just content our- 
selves with this. Unless 
these two make an album 
with DMX. That would be 
awesome. 


DEPHISTICATE/CC BY 2.0 
Jadakiss began his hip-hop career with the LOX, the legendary Yonkers trio. 
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Murder on the Orient Express salisftes audiences 


Kor The News-Letter 

At their core, murder 
mysteries are rarely about 
murders. Sure, somebody 
will die. There will be a 
crime scene and clues and 
a culprit, but at the end of 
the day, those don’t really 
matter. 

Mysteries are about peo- 
ple. Without an interesting 
cast of suspects and, most 
importantly, an  engag- 
ing detective, a mystery is 
nothing more than a crime 
and a solution. In order for 
a mystery to succeed, the 
audience has to feel en- 
gaged, on the edge of their 
seat for the entire ride. 

That being said, Murder 
on the Orient Express has a 
lot going for it. It has a di- 
verse cast of talented actors, 
a plot filled with revela- 
tions and secrets, and a fi- 
nale that subverts all of the 
audience’s expectations. 

Unlike many stories in 
the same genre, Murder is 
well aware that it is a mys- 
tery, allowing it to play 
with narrative tropes in 


MELINDA SECKINGTON(CC BY 2.0 
Kenneth Branagh both directed and starred in Murder on the Onent Express. 


order to keep the audience 
on their toes. 

However, it struggles to 
develop its characters past 
their initial characteriza- 
tions, making many of the 
deductions and plot beats 
seem cheap and unearned. 

It also rushes through 
the story, especially in the 
final act, where attention to 
detail and careful storytell- 
ing are the most important. 
Though these decisions do 
not ruin the film, they defi- 
nitely detract from the co- 
hesiveness of the film. 

Murder takes place short- 
ly after World War I, as a 
group of 14 strangers em- 
bark on a journey aboard 
the titular train. From the 
beginning, each character is 
neatly slotted into an arche- 
typal role. 

To name a few: the flirty 
socialite (Michelle Pfei- 
ffer), the governess (Daisy 
Ridley) and the doctor 
(Leslie Odom Jr.) in a mys- 
terious relationship, and a 
gangster turned art dealer 
(Johnny Depp). 

Of course, there’s Her- 
cule Poirot (played by Ken- 
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neth Branagh who also 
directed the film), the de- 
tective whose moustache 
is almost as famous as his 
crime-solving skills. 

When one of his fellow 
passengers is killed during 
the journey, Poirot is natu- 
rally called upon to take the 
case. His clues: a woman 
in a red kimono, a broken 
watch, and a case involving 
the abduction and murder 
of a young girl. 

The cast is incredibly 
talented, and there is not a 
weak performance among 
the bunch; Pfeiffer and Rid- 
ley’s strong showings are of 
particular note. However, 
in part due to the number 
of suspects, very few of 
them receive any signifi- 
cant screen time. 

When Poirot isn’t inter- 
rogating them, the cast is 
just sitting around and eat- 
ing in silence. It is bizarre 
to have a cast as talented 
and diverse as Murder’s 
and not give them some- 
thing more to do. 

Most of the movie’s run- 
time is spent focusing on 
Poirot, a decision that both 
helps and hinders the film. 
Branagh excels during 
dramatic moments; when 
Poirot is serious, his char- 
acter perfectly melds with 
the film’s overall aesthetic. 
However, he is occasion- 
ally thrust into comedic 
situations, which clash 
with the film’s serious at- 
mosphere. 

Visually, Murder is stun- 
ning. From the streets of 
Istanbul to the carriages of 
the Orient Express, every 
shot is incredibly well ex- 
ecuted. The costumes are 
also beautiful, and every 


character looks distinct 
and unique. 
Every sweep of the 


dining car and overhead 
view of the cabin evokes 
the film’s refined aesthet- 

The victim’s corpse is 
shown in a single scene, 
long after the other pas- 
sengers discover it. Fur- 
thermore, we only see it 
from far away, emphasiz- 
ing the detachment and 
tranquility of the snowfall 
surrounding the train. 

After an hour or so of in- 
vestigation and interroga- 
tion, Poirot reveals his find- 
ings as he paces back and 
forth in front of the gath- 
ered suspects. The murder 
plot is incredibly inventive, 
and the film does an excel- 
lent job of laying it out ina 
tense scene. 

Although the explana- 
tion is understandable, it 
ends up a bit rushed. Sey- 
eral characters have their 
backstories revealed and 
discarded in a sentence or 
two. Again, this is under- 
standable due to the film’s 
large cast, but it undercuts 
the impact of the revela- 
tions. 

However, despite its 
flaws, Murder on the Ori- 
ent Express is still a very 
enjoyable film. Its weak 
spots can likely be attrib- 
uted to difficulties inher- 
ent in adapting the novel 
to the screen. 

The actors are wonder- 
ful, the plot is complex yet 
understandable, and every 
second of the film looks 
amazing. If it sounds inter- 
esting, I would definitely 
encourage you to see it, but 
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I recommend you read the 
book before you go.. ‘ 


By TANYA 
WONGVIBULSIN 
For The News-Letter 


This Thanksgiving break, 
I had the chance to visit the 
Tate Modern, one of the most 
prominent contemporary art 
museums in’ London. Lo- 
cated on the South Bank of 
the River Thames, Tate Mod- 
ern is a massive building 
that houses many different 
themed galleries and art in- 
stallations. 

Since I had limited time 
to spend in the museum, I 
decided to dedicate most 
of my attention to two dis- 
plays, Artist and Society and 
Media Networks. 

While walking through 
my first gallery, I was lost 
in Kaveh Golestan’s pho- 
tography, which  docu- 
mented sex-workers living 
in Tehran’s former red light 
district, Shahr-e No, during 
1975-1977. 

The black and _ white 
photography of the prosti- 
tutes and the grim environ- 
ment they lived in opened 
my eyes to the harsh reali- 
ties that women living on 
the margins of Iran faced. 

One of Golestan’s com- 
ments on his work, posted 
on the Tate Modern’s web- 
site, really stuck with me. 
“I want to show you images 
that will be like a slap in 
your face to shatter your se- 


| curity. You can look away, 


turn off, hide your identi- 
ty... but you cannot stop the 
truth. No one can,” Goles- 
tan said, according to the 
Tate Modern. 

While walking through 
a room filled with very 
genuine photographs, I 
experienced a mixture of 


emotions: disbelief, sym- 
pathy, anger and gloom. 
Some photographs were 
so dark that I had to look 
away. 

Yet I could not ignore 
the fact that the images 
were real and were a snap- 
shot of someone’s reality. 
My interaction and reac- 
tion toward the artwork 
truly reflected the artist’s 
commentary. 

As I continued to wan- 
der through the gallery, my 
jaw dropped when I saw Jo- 
seph Beuys’ Lightning with 
Stag in its Glare. 

The massive  triangu- 
lar structure — cast out of 
bronze and almost touch- 
ing the ceiling — repre- 
sents lightning, a natural 
energy of the Earth. The 
ironing board, cart and 
lumps of bronze on the 
floor represent three differ- 
ent animals: the stag, goat 
and primordial animals. 

The installation  at- 
tempts to capture a short 
moment in nature when 
lightning 
strikes 
and _ illu- 
minates 
figures of 
animals in 
its glare. If 
I had not 
read the 
caption 
and done 
a quick | 
Google | 
search of 
the _art- 
work, I 
would 
have had 
no idea 
what _ the 
installa- 


tion actually represents. 

The Media Networks gal- 
lery is a collection of art- 
work that represents dif- 
ferent artists’ responses to 
mass media. 

One of the pieces that 
struck me the most was 
the Guerrilla Girls’ yellow 
poster of a naked woman 
wearing a_ gorilla head 
with the bold heading, “Do 
women have to be naked to 
get into the Met. Museum?” 

The artwork attacks sex- 
ism in the art world, where 
there is often an imbal- 
ance between the number 
of male and female artists 
featured in museums and 
galleries. 

Other works made by 
the Guerrilla Girls explore 
different questions about 
feminism and racism by 
using bold words and sat- 
ire to attract the attention 
of those passing by. 


After walking __ past 


works by the Guerrilla 
Girls, I was delighted to see 
some work by Barbara Kru- 


COURTESY OF TANYA WONGVIBULSIN 
Barbara Kruger’s piece Who Owns What? is on display in the Tate's Media Matters exhibit. 


Escaping into art at London's Tate Modern Gallery” 


ger — one of the artists I ac- 
tually knew of prior to my 
visit to the museum. 

Kruger’s piece Who 
Owns What? manipulates 
black and white photogra- 
phy and letters enclosed in 
a block of red that challeng- 
es the viewer to think about 
economic inequality. 

Her visual style seems 
intertwined with the ad- 
vertising techniques used 
in the 1980s and allows 
her artwork to easily raise 
questions and get messages 
across. 

Walking through the 
Tate Modern, even for just 
one hour, was eye opening. 

I felt like I was lost-in 
different time periods and 
places in the world, learning 
things through the perspec- 
tives of different people. 

I would highly recom- 
mend the Tate to anyone 
who plans to visit London 
and has a couple of hours 
to spare; there is so much 
to learn and explore at this 
museum, 
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Internet 


radio leads 


(0 new 
music finds 


From DISCOVER, B3 
discordant. These radio 
mixes are a great insight into 
Inspirations of one of the 
most talented contemporary 
artists. It is also a great op- 
portunity to hear selections 
that you may otherwise have 
never discovered. 


The crew at blonded never | 


fail to make a mix with excit- 
ing transitions, unexpected 
track selections and some hi- 
larious, interesting skits. 

Youtube music  chan- 
nels are usually kitschy and 
cheap. There are a lot of 
things that are wrong with 
them. Most prominent is 
the persistent use of scant- 
ily clad female models as 
thumbnails in order to gar- 
ner views. Second, there 
is an overindulgence in 
subscribing to an aesthetic 
which further cheapens the 
product. 

With those two com- 
bined, I usually feel guilty 
checking out any of those 
channels. Majestic Casual 
suffers slightly from both of 
those ailments but not to the 
same dirty extent that other 
channels do. 

The thing that separates 
Majestic from a lot of the 
other channels is both the 
consistent quality of the con- 


tent and the diversity of the | 
| social 


selections. 
While other curators 
will bear down on a certain 


mood/genre, Majestic some- | 


Slowdive and Cherry Glazerr’s show lights up Rams Head Live! 


how consistently features 
great.tracks from. EDM all 
the way to hip hop. Phenom- 
enal artists like Snakehips, 
Kaytranada and Mura Masa 
have gotten massive boosts 
from having their work be- 
ing featured on Majestic. 

Every once and awhile, 
Majestic will share and pro- 
mote a song that is off the 
mark and kitschy, but the 

ratio of duds to consistently 
good tracks is almost ridic- 
ulously low. 

There are dozens of 
artists who I have discov- 
ered through just hitting 
shuffle on the thousands 
of videos Majestic has put 
out. Most of the music 
featured there is off-kilter 
and at least somewhat 
unique — you wouldn’t 
expect to hear most of it 
on the radio. 

Take, for example, Swell’s 
“Im Sorry (feat. Shiloh),” 
a song solely composed of 
a vocal sample and some 
unique sound design. The 
rattling electronic drums 
are backed by sliding synths 
and a heavy sub, while the 
vocal sample is distorted 
and pitched wildly — all 
of this works perfectly to fit 
the groove. It is a gem like 
this that you can only find 
on Mfjestic. 

Finding a great music cu- 
rator almost feels like strik- 
ing oil, they can provide you 
with an almost endless list of 
tracks to check out. 

This abundance does mit- 
igate some of the enjoyment 
of naturally discovering 
artists; there isn’t that same 
sense of ownership. 

Nonetheless, there is 
nothing more calming than 
tossing on the playlist of a 
curator you vibe with and 
letting the new music flow. 
Sometimes it can be nice to 
let go of the reigns and let 
yourself be driven along a 

journey that you have no 
control over. 
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By DIVA PAREKH 
Copy Editor 


Ever since I first heard 
the Dear Evan Hansen 
soundtrack by Benji Pasek 
and Justin Paul, I’ve want- 
ed to go see this musical. 
Even the first few times | 
listened to it, when I had 
no idea what the storyline 
was, the music somehow 
made me cry. 


A few months ago it 


| was announced that origi- 


nal cast member Ben Platt, 
who plays Evan Hansen, 
would be leaving the show 
after November 19. It took 
a few weeks of agonizing 
over my bank balance, but 
eventually I bought a ticket 
for the November 18 show 


| at the Music Box Theatre in 


New York City so I could 
see the show with him in it. 

I'm not going to tell you 
how much it cost, because I 
know my parents are read- 
ing this, and if they find 
out they will fly all the way 
here from India and mur- 
der me. Needless to say, it 
was an excessive amount. 
Was it worth that? Every 
single penny. 

When you enter the 
Music Box Theatre, you’re 
greeted by the sound 
of familiar phone beeps 
amplified over the stage 
speakers. The stage has 
a small bed and a desk 
on it — a standard teen- 


| ager’s bedroom. Hanging 


from the walls, you see 
long narrow screens, filled 
with constantly changing 
media newsfeeds 


with a soft blue light be- 
hind them. 

The show starts with a 
phone ringing, ironically 
telling you to silence your 
phone, and you see Ben 
Platt in that little bedroom. 
Within the first few min- 
utes of the show, you can 
tell that Evan Hansen has 
some form of social anxiety. 

Platt talks at a million 
miles an hour, with the 
jittery, nervous demeanor 
of a teenager overthink- 
ing his every move. To- 
ward the beginning, he’s 
constantly hunched over, 
talking to the floor instead 
But as the 
show progresses, you see 
him slowly grow. 

Ben Platt won a Tony 
award for his performance 
in Dear Evan Hansen, and it’s 
absurdly easy to see why. 
He has several heartbreak- 
ing solos, like “Waving 
Through a Window” and 
“Words Fail,” both of which 
he sings through tears. You 
can hear him sniffling and 
you can see the very real 
tears roll down his face. 

During most of the 
songs,. particularly the 
slower solos towards the 
end, the entire audience 
falls silent. All you can hear 
from the audience is muf- 
fled sniffling, and the only 
movement you can see is 
the raised elbows of people 
wiping their tears away. 

Dear Evan Hansen is 
undeniably moving, but 
what the show does an ex- 
cellent job with is break- 
ing up the intense emo- 


of to people. 
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Dear Evan Hansen is an emotional look al adolescence 


tionality with humor. 

Will Roland and Mike 
Faist, who play Jared Klein- 
man and Connor Murphy, 


respectively, just go out 
there during “Sincerely, 
Me” and have fun. The 


dance is ridiculous, the sex- 
ual jokes are exactly what 
you'd expect from teenage 
boys, and you get to relax 
before Laura Dreyfuss (Zoe 
Murphy) takes your breath 
away with “Requiem.” 

I’m not going to reveal 
anything about the story, 
not just because I don’t 
want to give you unwant- 
ed spoilers, but because 
Dear Evan Hansen goes be- 
yond its own plot. Don’t 
get me wrong, | absolutely 
loved the story. But what 
made me cry from start to 
finish was how I could feel 
every single emotion with 
the characters. 

With depictions of men- 
tal health issues, it’s very 
easy to feel detached from 
the experience if it’s not 
something you or some- 
one you know has been 
through. Evan Hansen very 
clearly has anxiety, and 
it is hinted that he tries to 
commit suicide before the 
timeline of the show. With 
a lot of media that portrays 
similar issues, audiences 
feel sympathy but not nec- 
essarily empathy. 

What Dear Evan Hansen 
does like nothing I’ve ever 
seen before is humanize 
those experiences. Anyone 
can relate to being “on the 
outside always looking in,” 
one of the lyrics of “Waving 
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Through a Window.” Ev- 
ery teenager worries about 
how their life is going to 
turn out. The sentiment in 
“Will I ever be more than 
I've always been?” is some- 
thing I feel all the time. 

In “Only Us,” Laura 
Dreyfuss sings, “I don’t 
need more reminders of all 
that’s been broken,” which 
is eventually followed by 
“We can’t compete with 
all that.” It’s the feeling of 
being smaller than every- 
thing happening in your 
life, the feeling that noth- 
ing’s in your control and 
if you find something that 
is, you cling onto it. 

Rachel Bay Jones, who 
plays Evan’s mother Heidi 
Hansen, was amazing as a 
mother desperately trying 
to connect with her son. In 
her solos “Good for You” 
and “So Big / So Small,” I 
felt my mother’s pain in a 
way I never have before. 

I’ve never been happier 
than I am now at college, 
and when I tell my mom 


THE TONY AWARDS|CC BY 3.0 
Ben Platt and Rachel Bay Jones won Tonys for Dear Evan Hansen. 


about it, she seems happy. 
But I always get the sense 
that it hurts her somehow 
that she couldn’t give me 
that happiness when I was 
still home. 

Jones portrays Heidi's 
anger and pain in “So you 
found a place where the 
grass is greener” by simul- 
taneously yelling and cry- 
ing while singing. When 
she sang “Your mom isn‘t 
going anywhere / Your 
mom is staying right here 
/ No matter what,” I didn’t 
even try to hide the fact 
that I was sobbing. 

Dear Evan Hansen was 
an incredibly cathartic 
experience. I came out a 
jumbled mess of emotion, 
feeling this strange kind 
of connection not just with 
the cast but also with ev- 
ery single person who was 
in the audience with me. 
Evan Hansen is just one 
lonely kid, but a kid who 
has the heart-wrenching 
capacity to make anyone 
start to hope. 


By DUBRAY KINNEY 
Senior Staff Writer 


On Nov. 17, British shoe- 
gaze veterans Slowdive 
and Los Angeles garage- 
rock band Cherry Glaz- 
err played at Rams Head 
Live! as part of Slowdive’s 
North American tour. The 
band skipped over Balti- 
more in their original tour 
dates for the United States, 
instead hitting D.C. in 
May. But, two weeks ago, 
they managed to make 
their way here, and the 
show was great. 

Slowdive formed in 
1989, becoming a _ cru- 
cial part of the ‘90s shoe- 
gaze/dream pop scene 
that popped in England, 
known as “The Scene 
That Celebrates Itself.” 
Key albums. that helped 
form this shoegaze move- 
ment include the seminal 
My Bloody Valentine al- 
bum Loveless, the Cocteau 
Twins 1990s dream-pop 
album Heaven or Las Vegas 
and Slowdive’s most well- 
known record Souvlaki. 

Souvlaki came out dur- 
ing the latter portion of 
the shoegaze movement 
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The shoegazing band Slowdive reunited in 2014 after nearly 20 years. 


and failed to make a large 
mark on the charts or criti- 
cally. But over time it be- 
came a cult classic of sorts, 
shaving down some of the 
rougher edges from the 
rest of the scene. The pro- 
duction comes across as 
crisp and smooth, which 
stands in odds with a few 
of the things that I like 
about shoegaze. 

The influence of bands 
like early Sonic Youth 
and Swans — with their 
hectic, noisy styles that 
would build slowly to a 
fever swell — were miss- 
ing on Souvlaki and the 
band’s follow-up album 
Pygmalion. Pygmalion also 
marked a larger move to- 
wards a dream pop sound 
for the band. 

After Pygmalion, mul- 
tiple members of the band 
left and the remaining 
members changed their 
name to Mojave 3, releas- 
ing the amazing dream 
pop album Ask Me Tomor- 
row. Mojave 3 released 
music until 2006 but con- 
tinued touring for some 
time after leaving the stu- 
dio. 

Slowdive reformed with 

“4 


its original lineup in 2014, 
playing multiple festivals 
before recording and re- 
leasing their comeback 
album, Slowdive, this year. 
The album followed in the 
dream pop footsteps of 
Mojave 3 and Pygmalion. 
The show was a huge 
surprise for me. The 
band’s sound could be 
compared to staying in 
on a sad, rainy day (in the 
best way possible), but 
the show featured light- 
ing that wouldn’t have 
been out of place at an 
EDM show. It worked well 
though, the blaring wall of 
sound mixed with blind- 
ing lights helped to elicit 
an overwhelming feeling 
that I associate with shoe- 
gaze music. The guitar 
work blared, distorted but 
clean and with tons of re- 
verb. It was exactly what I 
wanted out of the show. 
The band played songs 
from across their entire 
discography, with high- 
lights being their perfor- 
mance of “Alison” from 
Souvlaki. The live rendition 
was pretty great, although 
it paled in comparison 
to the pitch-perfect stu- 
dio version — but hey, 


what can you do? The real 
standout performance was 
“Crazy for You” from Pyg- 
malion, featuring Rachel 
Goswell’s amazing vocals 
over the catchy guitar riff 
that lays a foundation for 
the song. 

There was also a really 
great performance of one 
of the lead singles from 
Slowdive, “Sugar for the 
Pill,” which featured an 
eye-catching series of im- 
ages the band produced 
on the screen behind them 
(a rotating pill that broke 


open before reforming 
multiple times). 
Slowdive was _ sup- 


ported by the Los Angeles 
band Cherry Glazerr, per- 
haps best known for their 
initial Bandcamp output, 
from which they moved 
on to sign with Burger Re- 
cords. Now signed to Se- 
cretly Canadian, Cherry 
Glazerr recently released 
their second studio album 
Apocalipstick. 

Cherry Glazerr’s earlier 
songs caught the eyes of a 
number of blogs including 
Stereogum. Their 2014 single 
“Had Ten Dollaz” was their 
breakout release and the EP 
of the same name also gar- 


nered plenty of praise. 

Cherry Glazerr is grow- 
ing at a steady pace in 
terms of popularity, as the 
band was barely on any- 
one’s radar a few years ago 
and is now releasing music 
videos on their own Vevo 
channel. They have even 
made some “End of the 
Year” lists, a good sign for 
an up-and-coming act. 

Slowdive and Cherry 
Glazerr make for a weird 
duo for a live performance, 
with one being super-seri- 
ous and mournful while 
the other is more playful 
and in your face rock and 
roll. But the crowd was 
into it, and truth be told, 
so was I. 

Usually a mix of ener- 
getic bands and slower 
ones don’t make for the 
best of experiences, and 
though I loved Windjam- 
mer Festival a few years 
back, I maintain that 
Beach House should have 
played before Future Is- 
lands and Dan Deacon, as 
that would’ve built up the 
atmosphere. 

That said, of the recent 
shows that have been at 
Rams Head Live!, this was 
one of the better ones. 


Errata: November 16 


‘ c 5, i i ig 4 
In the Nov. 16 issue of The News-Letter, Baila! was said — 
to have done three dances. They actually performed four _ 
dances at the Culture Show: Micaela, Safari, Darte L Un Beso 


and Pegate. Additionally, their dance to the song Pe. 
traditional Puerto Rican Plena, was especially dedi 


Puerto Rico rather than Darte Un Beso. 
The News-Letter regrets this error. 
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Researchers find new treatment for heart failure 


ROCKYROE/AUSAID/ CC BY 2.0 


Diastolic heart failure can be treated by surgically implanting a shunt that reduces pressure build up in the heart. 


By RACHEL HUANG 
For The News-Letter 


It’s widely known that 
the heart is one of the most 
important organs in the hu- 
man body. With its contract- 
ing and relaxing motions, 
the heart is able to pump 
blood to different areas 
within the body, thus pro- 
viding nutrients and vari- 
ous necessary hormones to 
ensure the body operates at 
an optimal level. 

However, all vital pro- 
cesses have the possibility 
of becoming defective in 
some way. For the heart, 
many different problems 
can arise due to either con- 
genital disorders or simply 
the heart tiring out. Re- 
searchers at the Ohio State 
University Wexner Medical 
Center have discovered a 
way to alleviate the stress 
that occurs in the heart. 

When_blood_first enters 
through the superior and 
inferior vena cava, it pools 
into the right atrium. When 
the right atrium contracts, 
the blood is pumped into 
the right ventricle. The right 
atrium then relaxes and the 
right ventricle contracts, 


pumping blood into the 
lungs via the pulmonary ar- 
tery to get oxygenated. 

This oxygenated blood 
then enters the left atrium 
and, through contraction, 
the left ventricle. When 
the left ventricle contracts, 
blood moves first through 
the aorta and then through- 
out the body via arteries. 

In one condition, known 
as diastolic heart failure 
or heart failure with pre- 
served ejection fraction 
(HFpEF), the ability of the 
heart to deliver blood prop- 


erly to the body is impaired. . 


This impairment causes a 
deficiency of oxygen-rich 
blood from reaching vari- 
ous parts of the body. 
Diastolic heart failure is 
known as a left-sided heart 
failure because of its effect 
on the left ventricle. In pa- 
tients with diastolic heart 
failure, the left ventricle’s 
ability to relax after. contrac- 
tion is compromised. This 
results in a stiff muscle and 
prevents the blood from en- 
tering the left chamber in 
the most optimal capacity. 
Because the left ventricle 
is responsible for pumping 
enough blood to the rest of 


Exercising can prevent 
brains from shrinking 


By CINDY JIANG 
For The News-Letter 


In this day and age, 
there is hardly a need for 
another reason to pick up a 
gym membership. The ap- 
parent benefits of exercise 
are seem- 
ingly endless, 
with a num- 
ber of posi- 


“A chemical 


cise on the hippocampus of 
the brain. 

The hippocampus _ is 
found in the medial tempo- 
ral lobe and separated into 
right and left hemispheres. 
Its primary functions involve 
the conversion of short-term 
memories 
to long-term 
memories as 
well as spa- 
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make you tie those laces and 
go out for a run, perhaps a 
recent study from several 
institutions may do the job. 
Scientists from Austra- 
lia’s National Institute of 
Complementary Medicine 
at Western Sydney Uni- 
versity and the Division 
of Psychology and Mental 
Health at The University of 
Manchester in the United 
Kingdom worked together 
in an international collab- 
orative effort to pinpoint 
the effect of aerobic exer- 


wv v 


A shortage of oxygen is 
quite obviously detrimen- 
tal to the hippocampus. Yet 
if the opposite conditions 
are true and there is an 
abundance of oxygen, what 
will happen? 

There are two types of 
exercise — aerobic and an- 
aerobic. Aerobic exercise 
is defined as having to do 
with the pumping of oxy- 
genated blood by the heart 
in order to supply work- 
ing muscles with oxygen. 

See EXERCISE, pace B8 
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the body, the left ventricle of 
someone with HFpEF must 
work harder to pump the 
same amount of blood than 
someone without HFpEF. 

In several incidences, dia- 
stolic heart failure can cause 
shortness of breath. This is 
largely due to the left ven- 
tricle not being able to relax 
completely after contraction. 

The left ventricle is then 
not able to retain as much 
blood, causing some to flow 
backwards into the left atri- 
um and then back into the 
lungs. 

Researchers like Dr. 
Rami Kahwash, a cardioli- 
gist at the university’s Rich- 
ard M. Ross Heart Hospital, 
discovered that by place- 
ing a dime-sized catheter 
between the left and right 
atrial chambers they were 
able to relieve the pressure 
built up on the left side. 

“It’s just like when you 


have a traffic jam. Instead of 
backing up all the way back 


a detour that’s taking the 


blood around another route | 
and relieving the pressure,” | 


Kahwash said in a press re- 
lease. 

In this study, 44 diastolic 
heart failure patients were 
randomly selected to par- 


ticipate in the study. Half | 


of the participants under- 


went a placebo treatment 
to act as the control and 


the other half received the 


interatrial shunt device. Af- | 
ter a month, the pulmonary 


capillary wedge pressure 


(PCWP) values were taken | 


and compared. 

Kahwash and his co- 
researcher Dr. Scott Lilly, 
a cardiologist and director 
of the Ohio State University 
Structural Heart Disease 
Program, concluded that 
the shunt reduced PCWP 
readings by 3.5 mmHg. 

“This interatrial shunt 
device may be an opportu- 
nity to improve quality of 
life and exercise capacity 
for patients that currently 
have few other options,” 
Lilly said in a press release. 

The study has estimated 
that within the next five 
years, the number of dia- 
stolic heart failure cases 
will be responsible for more 
than half of all heart failure 
cases. 

“Because it’s a growing 
public health problem find- 
ing a new treatment option 
for DHF is crucial,” Kah- 
wash said. 


A single gene may affect 


By ELAINE CHIAO 


Science & Technology Editor 


Obesity is a health is- 
sue that has been affect- 
ing growing numbers of 
Americans in recent years. 
While people generally be- 
lieve that obesity is caused 
| by eating and various life- 
style habits, researchers are 
working to pinpoint a gene 
that might be directly re- 
sponsible for obesity. 

The concept of geneti- 
cally disposed obesity, 
otherwise known as fault- 
free obesity, has occupied 
the interests of a group of 
researches in the Research 
Triangle located in North 
Carolina. 

Through studying mice, 
the group of researchers 
discovered that variations 
in a gene called ankyrin-B 
might be the reason obesity 
exists in many Americans. 

Ankyrin-B is a gene 
that millions of Americans 
have, and certain variations 
of this gene cause fat cells 
to absorb glucose at an un- 
commonly rapid rate. This 
results in a significant size 
increase amongst fat cells, 
which is a phenomenon 
that is known to frequently 
induce obesity when com- 
bined with other stress fac- 
tors such as a high-fat diet 
or a slowed-down metabo- 
lism. 

Dr. G. Vann Bennett is 
currently a George Barth 


‘susceptibility to obesity 


to the lungs, we're creating | 


Geller Professor of Biochem- 
istry at Duke University 
School of Medicine, and he 
is one of the senior authors 
of the ankyrin-B study. 

Bennett discovered an- 
kyrin-B more than three 
decades ago, and after 
extensive investigations 
he believes that this gene 
might have helped our 
ancestors store energy in 
times of famine. 

“In current times, where 
food is plentiful, ankyrin-B 
variants could be fueling 
the obesity epidemic,” Ben- 
nett said in a press release. 

In fact, it has been de- 
duced that ankyrin-B func- 
tions like an anchor that 
attaches proteins to the in- 
ternal cell membrane. It is 
present in essentially every 
tissue in the human body, 
and observed defects in 
ankyrin-B have often been 
correlated to a handful of 
diseases such as autism, 
diabetes and _ irregular 
heartbeat. 

The functional implica- 
tions of ankyrin-B were 
first discovered several 
years ago by two research- 
ers in Bennett's lab. 

Jane Healey, an MD/PhD 
student at that time, noticed 
that mice with ankyrin-B 
mutations were fatter on 
average than their wildtype 
counterparts. To verify the 
observation, a postdoctoral 
fellow named Damaris 

See OBESITY, pace B9 


Newly discovered planet Ross 128 b may contain life 


By JESSICA KASAMOTO 
For The News-Letter 


While some scientists 
believe that life must exist 
outside of Earth, proof of 
extraterrestrial life has yet 
to be uncovered. 

However, with the re- 
cent discovery of plan- 
et Ross 128 b, this may 
soon change. Research 
has shown Ross 128 b to 
be very Earth-like; scien- 
tists believe that it has the 
kind of environment that 
would be able to support 
the type of biology found 
on Earth. 

By cosmic standards, 
Ross 128 b is located ex- 
tremely close — 11 light- 
years away. 

The. planet is 20 times 
closer to its parent star, Ross 
128, than Earth is to the sun, 
so much so that it only takes 
approximately 9.9 days for 
the planet to complete a 
single orbit. While this close 
proximity would typically 
make a planet scalding hot, 
this is not the case with 
Ross 128 b. 

This is because Ross 128 
is a red dwarf star, making 
it much smaller and cooler 
than our sun. 

This planet was discov- 
ered by a European tele- 
scope stationed in a desert 
in Chile using a technique 
called the radial velocity 
method. 

Ordinary telescopes are 
rarely able to view planets 
in other solar systems be- 
cause these planets are so 
much smaller than their 
parent stars and the glare 
given by the planets’ parent 
stars obscures scientists’ 
views. The radial velocity 
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method avoids these prob- 
lems by instead aiming to 
detect the slight wobble in 
the star caused by the grav- 
itational tug of a planet in 
orbit. 

Scientists believe that 
the surface temperature 
of Ross 128 b is about 78 
degrees Fahrenheit, so 
its surface’ conditions are 
comparable to those on 
Earth. It is also believed 
that Ross 128 b has a slow 
rotation. 

This slow rotation is 
significant because if the 
planet has an atmosphere, 
it would have not been 
“shaken off” by fast rota- 
tion, which happens often 
on other planets. 

Since Earth is the only 


_ planet known to hold life, 


it would make sense to look 
for life on other planets 
with parent stars that are 
similar to the sun. 


However, G-type stars 
like our sun are relatively 
rare; red dwarf stars, on the 
other hand, make up about 
75 percent of all stars. 

Therefore, _probability- 
wise, it may be more likely 
to find life on planets with 
red dwarf parent stars that 
orbit close to the parent star 
instead of a planet that ro- 
tates relatively far away 
from a G-type star, like the 
Earth does. 

Ross 128 b is not the 
first Earth-like planet that 
scientists have found or- 
biting a red dwarf star. In 
2014, scientists discovered 


the dwarf planet Proxima 
Centauri, which orbits its 


dwarf star parent star in 
a galaxy 4.2 light years 
away from Earth. 
However, Ross 128 b 
seems to be significantly 


. COURTESY OF NASA 
Scientists recently discovered a planet that may have Earth-like environmental conditions necessary to support life. 


The reason for this is that 
scientists have observed 
Proxima Centauri’s parent 
star to be volatile. The par- 
ent star sent out more than 
66 solar flare outbursts in 
2016 with nearly lethal lev- 
els of radiation. 

' While these solar flares 
do not guarantee that life 
is non-existent on the 
planet, they make it much 
less likely. Ross 128 b’s par- 
ent star, on the other hand, 


seems to be much less — 


volatile with far fewer ob- 
-served flaring events. 
_ While there is no guar- 
antee that Ross 128 b con- 

_ tains any life at all, the dis- 
covery of this planet makes 

_ scientists even more opti- 


‘mistic about finding extra- 


terrestrial life. Scientists 
are slowly improving their 
techniques and instrumen- 


more likely to hold lifethan tation used to find poten- 
Proxima Centauri. tial life-bearing planets. 
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The sheep disease that Aerobic exercise slows human brain deterioration 


changed human biology 


Allison Chen 
History of Science 


Throughout the 18th 
century, wool dominat- 
ed England’s commerce, 
with the wool trade in- 
volving, directly or indi- 
rectly, almost one-fourth 
of the population. It fed 
the nation’s mills and cof- 
fers, and anything that 
threatened the sheep that 
produced it was clearly a 
cause for concern. 

One such danger was 
a fatal disease that would 
come to be known as scra- 
pie. It caused behavioral 
changes in the animals it 
affected, including trem- 
ors, loss of coordination 
and a compulsive tenden- 
cy to rub against objects 
as though dealing with an 


medical literature in 1957, 
initially suspected an in- 
fectious agent. But this 
theory stalled when an 
agent could not be found 
in samples sent to labs in 
Australia and America and 
when Gajdusek and Zigas 
could find no evidence of 
an immune 
kuru patients. 
Hadlow’s 
and his suggestion 
experiments should be 
conducted to test whether 
kuru could be transmitted 


response in 


observation, 


from humans to laboratory | 


primates, opened new pos- 
sibilities. 

Gajdusek took up the 
veterinary 
suggestion and between 
1963 and 1966, successful- 


ly infected chimpanzees 


with the disease. He also 
transmitted the disease 
between chimpanzees and 
began trying to transmit 
other human nervous sys- 
tem diseases to chimps, 
successfully doing so with 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease 
(CJD) in 1968. 


Scrapie, kuru and CJD | 


itch, hence became part 
the name. of a group 

The first of rogres- 
English cas- By the late sive, Bes 
es of scrapie 1960s, it was degenerative 
appeared ; diseases _ la- 
in 1732, and becoming more beled “trans- 
the disease missible 
was_ brought ppparcnt that a spongiform 
to the atten- virus was not... a_ encephalopa- 
tion of the ; thies” (TSEs). 
government sole explanation. The — cause 
by 1755, al- remained un- 
though it determined, 


likely had a longer history 
in northern and central 
continental Europe. 

Over the next 200 years, 
European scientists re- 
searching the disease 
managed to infect healthy 
sheep and goats with scra- 
pie, concluding that it was 
transmissible. They took 
note of its years-long incu- 
bation period and discov- 
ered that whatever caused 
scrapie was unaffected by 
formaldehyde. Still, the 
infectious agent remained 
unknown. 

Though the elusive na- 
ture of scrapie’s etiology 
had already led some re- 
searchers, including vet- 
erinary neurologist An- 
thony Palmer, to predict 
the cause of the disease, it 
remained something that 
had to do with farm ani- 
mals. 

It became relevant to hu- 
mans in 1959, when veteri- 
nary pathologist William 
Hadlow published a letter 
in The Lancet noting the 
clinical and pathological 
similarities between scra- 
pie and a disease found 
in New Guinea’s eastern 
highlands, kuru. 

Emerging at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century, 
kuru predominantly affect- 
ed New Guinea’s Fore peo- 
ple, and by the late 1950s, it 
was killing around two per- 
cent of the Fore population 
per year and up to five or 10 
percent in heavily affected 
communities. 

Over the course of 
months, those afflicted, 
mainly women and chil- 
dren, would gradually 
exhibit a progression of 


neurological symptoms, 
losing control of their 
limbs, their emotions, 


- then the ability to speak, 


_ swallow or sit up. 


Carleton Gajdusek and 
Vincent Zigas, the scien- 
tists who first described 
the illness in Western 
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and it was tentatively at- 
tributed to a “slow virus.” 

By the late 1960s, it was 
becoming more apparent 
that a virus was not going 
to cut one as the sole expla- 
nation. Experiments with 
scrapie showed that its 
agent was sub-viral in size 
and unusually resistant to 
conditions that would kill 
other pathogens. 

A 1965 paper by Iain 
Pattison supplied a list of 
treatments it had survived, 
everything from boiling 
for hours to chloroform 
to phenol to DNAse and 
RNAse. 

Radiobiologist Tikvah 
Alper also demonstrated 
that the agent remained 
infectious after exposure 
to radiation of a wave- 
length specifically target- 
ed at nucleic acids, sug- 
gesting that the agent did 
not contain them. 

Then, in 1982, Stanley 
Prusiner sparked a furor 
with his paper hypothesiz- 
ing that proteins, which he 
dubbed “prions,” for pro- 
teinaceous infectious par- 
ticles, were the infectious 
agent responsible for scrapie. 

This proposal of an 
agent, a misfolded protein, 
that replicates without 
genetic material by trans- 
forming normal proteins, 
was “heretical” at first. 
It has since gained wide- 
spread acceptance, espe- 
cially after prions were 
artificially created in vitro. 

Though exact mecha- 
nisms and the role of ge- 
netics in someone’s poten- 
tial for developing some 
prion diseases are still be- 
ing explored, prions have 
already reshaped views 
on infectious agents and 
are involved in research 
surrounding other neuro- 
degenerative diseases, in- 
cluding Alzheimer’s and 
Parkinson’s. Scrapie’s in- 
fluential past is likely only 


to grow. 
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EXERCISE, rrom B7 
Anaerobic exercise, on the 
other hand, is performed 
in the absence of oxygen. 
Therefore aerobic exercise 
the concentra- 
tion of oxygen in the blood- 
stream and throughout the 
body. 

Human brains decrease 
in volume by a factor of five 
percent per decade after the 


increases 


| age of 40. This downsizing 


that | 


| searchers from 


plays a vital part in the de- 
terioration of brain health 
in older adults. 

Previous studies in mice 
and rats have identified a 
possible solution to this 
eventual outcome in the 
ability of physical exercise 
to reverse the shrinking of 
the hippocampus. 

The study, with  re- 
Australia 
and the United Kingdom, 
ran 14 clinical trials that 


| produced 737 brain scans 


both before and after par- 
ticipation in an aerobic ex- 
ercise trial. 

With an age range of 24 
to 76 years and an average 
age of 66 years, the sub- 
jects included healthy in- 
dividuals and people with 
mild cognitive impairment 
such as Alzheimer’s and 
individuals with a clinical 


diagnosis 
of mental 
illnesses 
such as de- 
pression 
or schizo- 
phrenia. 

Bree Xe 
amples of 
aerobic 
exercises 
that sub- 
jects were 
exposed _ to 
included 
stationary 
cycling, 
walk - 
ing and 
treadmill 
running. 
Particular 
experi- 
ments took 
anywhere from three to 
24 months, with a range 
of two to five sessions per 
week. 

According to Joseph 
Firth, lead author and a 
NICM postdoctoral _ re- 
search fellow, researchers 
discovered a_ significant 
increase in the size of the 
hippocampus’ left hemi- 
sphere, despite there being 
no change in its total vol- 
ume. 

“When you exercise you 


produce a chemical called 
brain-derived neurotrophic 
factor (BDNF), which may 
help to prevent age-related 
decline by reducing the 
deterioration of the brain,” 
Firth said in a press release. 
The data showed that 
aerobic exercise can ef- 
fectively slow down the 
deterioration of brain size 
among older individuals. 
In other words, exercise can 
maintain the brain’s func- 
tions and resist aging. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Aerobic exercise, such as jogging, may temporarily remedy brain loss due to memory diseases. 


The right hippocampus 
is concerned with memory 
for locations within an en- 
vironment, and the left 
hippocampus is concerned 
with episodic or autobio- 
graphical memory. 

The increase in volume of 
the left hippocampus sug- 
gests that aerobic exercise 
may serve as a temporary 
remedy to memory-related 
conditions like Alzheimer’s 
and the detrimental effects 
of ageing as a whole. 


Wrap up: the latest in technology... 


By WILLIAM XIE 
Staff Writer & 


JONATHAN PATTERSON 


For The News-Letter 


Uber paid off hackers who breached customer information 


In October 2016, Uber paid hackers $100,000 to keep quiet about their breach of the personal in- pe 


formation of about 50 million Uber riders and 7 million drivers. Data stolen included names,email 


addresses and phone numbers but not Social Security numbers, credit card information or trip 


service details. 


Uber recently admitted to the massive breach and payment. According to Bloomberg, the hack- 
ers obtained the information after successfully hacking into an Amazon Web Services account. In 
response to the breach, Uber fired Chief Security Officer Joe Sullivan and another executive. 

“None of this should have happened, and I will not make excuses for it,” Chief Executive Officer 
Dara Khosrowshahi said, according to a press release. 

The breach is not Uber’s only worry, as the recently revealed “cover-up” may be considered a 
violation of data breach notification laws. 


Net neutrality policy under threat 


The buzzword “net neutrality” refers essentially to rules designed to ensure the Internet is free from 
the influence of Internet Service Providers (ISPs). Any lawful content is to be treated equally in the eyes 
of ISPs, and thus, there can be no bias that includes blocking or slowing down content. 

The Federal Communications Commission (FCC) recently released the final draft of “Restoring 
Internet Freedom,” which will achieve the exact opposite. The proposal will reverse net neutral- 
ity rules established in 2015. FCC Chairman Ajit Pai, known to be an opponent of net neutrality, an- 
nounced that the FCC will vote to rollback net neutrality on Dec. 14. The vote, however, is basically 
predetermined, since the commission is divided three-to-two along partisan lines. 


What does the end of net neutralit 


bandwidth. 


Bitcoin value surges 


y mean? ISPs will have more influence over pricing and service 


In the month of November, bitcoin mining electricity consumption is estimated to have increased 


by nearly 30 percent and with g 


billion to $156 billion since January 2017. 
According to the Digiconomist’s Bitcoin Energy Consumption Index, an estimated 30.25 TWh of 
which is enough to power about 2.8 million U.S. 


electricity is consumed in a year of bitcoin mining, 


households. 


The energy consumption from bitcoin minin 
than 12 U.S. states. China leads the world in bi 
30 TWh of electricity. The U.S. is second at 13 percent of to 


ing. Russia, India and Japan follow at 3.3 percent each. 


White House Office of Science and Techno 


der Trump’s presidency 


The White House Office of Science and Technolo 


infrastructure for the 


past 41 years. However, in the 10 months since Presi 
rated, the Office of Science and Technology 
the longest period of time in the office’s 

Referred to as the OSTP, the office has held onl 
over. To date, the White House has not made its 
leadership. Under the past seven administrations 


istory. 


ood reason. At the start of November, bitcoin was valued at $6,750. 


By press deadline, bitcoin’s value peaked at $9,721. Bitcoin’s market value has increased from $15 


g is greater than the electricity consumption of more 
tcoin mining, consuming 20 percent of the estimated 
tal energy consumption from bitcoin min- 


logy Policy shrinks un- 


gy Policy has been a part of the White House 
dent Trump was inaugu- 
Policy has been missing both a leader and a mandate for 


y two events since the Trump administration took 
intentions clear on the exact future of the Office’s 
, the OSTP has served to advise the President on a 


number of policy issues. Regardless, the OSTP staff has fallen from 135 under President Obama to 45 
under President Trump. Of the 45 members of the Trump OSTP, the majority do not have a background 


in science, including 
Kratsios. 


e Office's de facto leader, Deputy 


White House Chief Technology Officer Michael 


Kratsios, former chief of staff to Trump-ally and tech billionaire Peter Thiel, comes from an in- 
vestment banking background and lacks any science credentials besides a bachelor’s in political 
science. According to CBS News, the White House claims this reduction is due to the team being 


“naturally streamlined” to focus on technology, science and national security. — 
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Epithelial stem cells can Video games can act as a substitute for It) tests 
real spinal cord injury 


By ISAAC CHEN 
Staff Writer 


According to the World 
Health Organization, ap- 
proximately 250,000 to 
500,000 people suffer from 
spinal cord injuries each 
year. A lot of these inju- 
ries are due to preventable 
causes, such as car crashes 
and falls. 

Spinal cord injuries of- 
ten lead to mental disor- 
ders, with an estimated 
20-30 percent of those af- 
fected showing symptoms 
of depression. 

In addition, there still 
remain various obstacles 
that people with disabili- 
ties face in modern soci- 
ety. For example, children 
with spinal cord injuries 
are less likely to attend 
school, and adults with 
the injury face a higher 
rate of unemployment. 

Achieving _ significant 
recovery from spinal cord 
injuries is a _ continual 
challenge. However, in a 
recent study done by Ja- 
vier Ganz and colleagues 
/from Tel Aviv University 
in Israel, the research 
team presented a promis- 
ing stem cell treatment in 
mice. 

They used human oral 
mucosa stem cells (hOM- 
SC) embedded in scaffold 
matrix to help repair spinal 
cord injuries. 

Past research has shown 
that hOMSCs can be in- 
duced to function like as- 
_trocytes that secrete factors 

~ aimed at enhancing neuro- 
protection, cell growth and 
differentiation. 

Scaffolds are another 
crucial factor that provide 
an environment where 

“cells can proliferate, attach 
and»differentiate. In their 
experiment, the research- 
ers created a biodegradable, 
porous scaffold out of equal 
parts of copolymers known 
as PLGS and PLLA. 

“PLGA was selected to 
provide flexibility, whereas 
PLLA was chosen to pro- 
vide stiffness,” Ganz said 
in a press release. 

Ganz and _ colleagues 
hypothesized that combin- 
ing hOMSCs with a PLGA/ 
PLLA scaffold would cre- 
ate a device that helps rats 
recover from spinal cord 
injuries. 

The. researchers found 
that 42 percent of the rats 
treated with hOMSCs 


were able to support their 
hind limbs and showed 
improved walking abili- 
ties during the first three 
weeks. 

Although the improve- 
ment peaked after five 
weeks, the effects were 
persistent enough to last 
until the experiment end- 
ed. The recovered 
progressively revealed 
similar walking patterns 
to those of normal mice. 

To examine the extent of 
reconnection in the injured 
areas, the researchers used 
techniques such as MRI 
diffusion tensor imaging 
and motor evoked poten- 
tials (MEPs). 

In their MRI data, there 
were no signs of reconnec- 
tion three days after the 
injury across all groups. 
However, there was par- 
tial reconnection on the 
56th day in the rats treated 
with hOMSCs. 

Interestingly, the  re- 
searchers found that mice 
treated with only the scaf- 


mice 


fold exhibited a lesser de- 


gree of recovery. Their 
results support other pre- 
vious studies that demon- 
strated scaffolds alone can 
promote recovery. 

The researchers also 
observed an on/off effect 


in the treated group, in | 


Spiders have extremely short circadian rhythms 


sive to the treatment. They | 


which the mice were either 
responsive or unrespon- 


By TERESA NG 
For the News-Letter 
Those who enjoyed Or- 
| son Scott Card’s science- 
fiction classic Ender’s Game 
| may remember how the 
governments in Card’s fu- 
turistic world used com- 
puter simulation games to 
train the best and bright- 
children to beat 
alien invasion. 


est an 


While video games have 
not yet become of planet- 
saving import, resea rchers at 
the University of York have 

| found that there is indeed a 
| correlation between intelli- 
gence and being good at ac- 
tion strategy video games. 

The researchers studied 
players who were _profi- 
| cient in popular multiplayer 
online battle arena games 
(MOBAs) and multiplayer 
first-person shooter games. 
| MOBA, like the games of 
Card’s world, organize play- 
| ers into opposing teams that 
| strategize against each oth- 
er. First-person shooters, on 
the other hand, allow play- 
| ers to experience the game 
| from the perspective of a 
particular character, whose 
| actions they can control. 

The MOBAs League of 
Legends and Dota 2 and 
first-person shooters Des- 
tiny and Battlefield 3 were 
chosen for study. 


believe that the implant | 


position contributes to the | 


distinct results. 

“Since the 
requirements for eliciting 
substantial recovery have 
yet to be defined, subtle 
differences in the scaffold 
and its position related 
to the spinal cord stumps 
may have selectively fa- 
vored restoration of some 
but not all tracts,” the 
study said. 

While the results in this 
article do not solve the 
problems of spinal cord 
injury and those associ- 
ated with it, they do pro- 
vide promising methods 
that urge the need to un- 
derstand the mechanisms 
behind recovery. 

According to the senior 
author of this study Sh- 
ulamit Levenberg, even if 
there is still some way to 
go before the research can 
be applied in humans, the 
study’s findings are head- 
ing toward a promising 
route. 


minimum | 


| By ANNA CHEN 
For The Vews-Letter 


For many college stu- 
dents, the start of a new 
day is marked by the shrill 
ring of an alarm clock in 
the morning and the end 
is dictated by our brains 
becoming too exhausted to 
process the textbook we are 
reading at the end of the 
night. But, in the absence 
of alarm clocks or a study 
schedule, when would we 
wake up and go to sleep? 

Our sleeping and wak- 
ing patterns are deter- 
mined by a_ biological 
clock, regulated by the in- 
crease and decrease of hor- 
mones. In past studies, re- 
searchers have found that 
in extended periods of total 
darkness, organisms rely 
on their biological clocks, 
or circadian rhythms, to 
determine when they are 
active and when they rest. 

The circadian rhythm of 


OBESITY, From B7 
Lorenzo carried out an ex- 
periment by isolating mice 
with various mutations in 
the targeted gene. 

Healey and _ Lorenzo 
soon discovered that the 
mice quickly gained weight 
because their nutritional 
intake was converted into 
calories stored in fat tissues 
rather than burnt as energy 
in other tissues. 

Although this discovery 
furthered the researchers’ 
insight into ankyrin-B’s 
functions, it still did not ex- 
plain how the gene carried 
out these functions. 

“There is this com- 
mon belief in the field that 
much of obesity can be 
traced back to appetite and 
the appetite control centers 
that reside in the brain. But 
what if it isn’t all in our 
head?” Bennett said, ac- 
cording to Duke Today. 


- os 


It was 
found that 
just as skill 
with older 
strategy 
like 


chess is 


games 


correlated 
with a high 
IQ, those 
who played 
League of 
Legends 
with fi- 
nesse also 
performed 
well in tra- 
ditional 
pen-and- 
paper tests 
of _ intelli- 
gence. Perhaps this should 
not be a surprise. 

“[MOBA games] are com- 
plex, socially-interactive and 
intellectually demanding,” 
Athanasios Kokkinakis, a 
PhD student at York, said, 
according to ScienceDaily. 

University of York Profes- 
sor Alex Wade spoke to Sci- 
enceDaily about the addition- 
al benefits of these games. 

“MOBAs rely more on 
memory and the ability to 
make _ strategic decisions 
taking into account mul- 
tiple factors,” Wade said. 

Performing well in 
games with such features 
would naturally correlate 
with higher intelligence. 


humans runs, on average, 
about 10 minutes longer 
than Earth’s 24-hour day. 

Circadian rhythms have 
been a popular area of 
study for many years; the 
genes responsible for regu- 
lating the biological clocks 
in humans were deter- 
mined recently. 

Even more recently, a 
team of researchers made 
a puzzling finding — a 
group of three spider spe- 
cies called trashline orb- 
weavers have shockingly 
short internal clocks of 
just 17 to 19 hours. 

What is the significance? 
For the spiders to have such 
a short biological rhythm 
means that every time the 
sun rises on a new day, in- 
stead of having their clocks 
reset 10 minutes like ours 
are, the spiders’ clocks must 
be shifted the equivalent 
of five distinct time zones. 
Unlike us, these spiders can 
survive this drastic time 


In an attempt to answer 
this question, Lorenzo 
and her group began to 
knockout the ankyrin-B 
gene in mice. 

As expected these mice 
had fat cells that almost 
doubled in size and sub- 
sequently gained more 
weight than the other mice 
despite exercising a similar 
amount. Furthermore, the 
weight gain was especially 
noticeable as the mice aged 


or were introduced to a. 


high-calorie diet. 

From repeated experi- 
ments, Lorenzo’s team 
learned that mice can be- 
come obese without an in- 
crease in food consumption 
due to the underlying cellu- 
lar mechanism of ankyrin- 
B. This could have  sig- 
nificant clinical relevance 
because it could potentially 
help physicians identify 
high-risk individuals that 


However, this correla- 
tion has not been found 
with first-person shooter 


games. 
In fact, the study 
showed that players of 


first-person shooter games 
often saw their proficiency 
at the game drop as they 
aged. Again, this is not 
surprising — speed and 
coordination rather than 
strategy are important in 
these games. 

But what is exciting 
about these findings is 
their potential for future 
research. MOBAs are im- 
mensely popular and 
played by millions around 
the world. If these games 


shift effortlessly. 

Darrell Moore, a neu- 
robiologist at East Ten- 
nessee State University, 
discovered the short bio- 
logical clock period of the 
orb-weaver spiders while 
studying how the spiders 
tend to switch behaviors 
throughout the day. _ 

Trashline — orb-weavers 
build a line of “trash” out 
of dead bugs, feces and leaf 
litter, through the center of 
their circular webs. They 
use this trashline to disguise 
themselves from predators 
as they hide amongst the de- 
bris. After nightfall they be- 
come very active. Their peak 
activity is about three to five 
hours before sunrise. 

To monitor their curious 
behavior, scientists caught 
wild trashline orb-weavers 
and took them to the labora- 
tory. These spiders’ activities 
were tracked using an infra- 
red sensor, which would be 
triggered when spiders were 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Researchers found that a link between intelligence and being good at action-based video games. 


can act as substitutes for 
IQ tests, researchers could 
potentially gather large 
amounts of data on intel- 
ligence at the global scale. 

Such data would be 
valuable in studying the 
cognitive health of differ- 
ent populations. It would 
also be valuable in fields 
like cognitive epidemiolo- 
gy, which studies links be- 
tween health, intelligence 
and psychology. 

In short, while video 
games may not be saving 
the world, they are open- 
ing up fascinating new data 
sources for study — which 
may, in the end, amount to 
the same thing. 


active and moved around. 

Then, several days later, 
the spiders were moni- 
tored during weeks of con- 
tinuous and total darkness, 
and their cycles of activity 
and rest revealed their un- 
usually short biological 
clock periods, especially 
compared to some spiders 
with very long internal pe- 
riods, up to 29 hours. 

Natalia Toporikova, a bi- 
ology professor at Washing- 
ton and Lee University, de- 
scribed trashline orb-weaver 
spiders as “spiders without 
jetlag” in an interview with 
The Washington Post. 

Their flexibility and 
adaptability are so impres- 
sive that she has decided 
that these spiders, instead 
of cockroaches, will conquer 
the world in the case of a 
“nuclear holocaust.” At the 
very least, they will offer in- 
sight on circadian rhythms 
in different species and their 
effect on animal function. 


Ankyrin-b gene may be the cause of weight gain 


HORTON | HARVEVICG BY20 ~ 


When a high-calorie diet is introduced, weight gain is particularly noticeable. 


are prone to obesity. 

Before this goal can be 
reached, however, Bennett 
said that they must first find 
a way to confirm that the lab 
findings are consistent with 
trends within the general 
population. 

The researchers’ study 
has been published in the 


most recent edition of the 
Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

In the future, Bennett | 
plans to study ankyrin-B 
variants in the population 
through assessing an indi- 
vidual’s family history, BMI 
index and rate of glucose ; 
metabolism. 
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Who can challenge the NBA's top contenders? 


Daniel Landy 
DanLand 


he NBA season 

is already near- 

ing the quarter 

mark, and the 

league's ex- 
pected hierarchy is, for 
the most part, shaping up 
as anticipated. 

In the Eastern Confer- 
ence, the Boston Celtics are 
rolling behind the efforts 
of Kyrie Irving, while the 
Cleveland Cavaliers are 
beginning to gain some 
momentum and _ ascend 
the standings. Out West, 
the Golden State Warriors, 
Houston Rockets and San 
Antonio Spurs are off to 
fast starts and look to once 
again be the Conference’s 
three elite teams. 

While the aforemen- 
tioned teams are already 
beginning to separate 
themselves from the rest of 
the league, there are several 
middle-of-the-road teams 
that could be particularly 
intriguing as the season 
moves forward. 

Though their records are 
nothing spectacular, the 
following four teams have 
the potential to be “wild 
cards” down the road. Let’s 
examine these teams and 
determine their viability as 
legitimate contenders. 

We begin in South 
Beach with the Miami 
Heat. The Heat was the 
NBA‘s cream of the crop in 
the first half of the decade 
and is currently looking to 
write a new chapter in its 
history witha young, reju- 
venated roster. 


This team genuinely 


the likes of LeBron and Ky- 
rie in a playoff setting. 

Let’s move onto the Mil- 
waukee Bucks, who, unlike 
the Heat, do not lack a su- 
perstar that can hang with 
the league’s best. In fact, in 
Giannis Antetokounmpo, 
the Bucks have arguably 
the most intriguing and 
versatile young superstar 
in all of basketball. 

The “Greek Freak,” now 
in his fifth year, continues 
to amaze with his ability 
to make significant im- 
provements to his game 
each and every season. He 
is now the second-leading 
scorer in all of basketball 
and only trails LeBron and 
James Harden in Player Ef- 
ficiency Rating. 

Antetokounmpo’s — sup- 
porting cast is also solid, 
with Khris Middleton, 
Malcolm Brogdon and new 


Up next are the New Or- 
leans Pelicans, quite pos- 
sibly the most uniquely as- 
sembled team in the league. 
While the NBA is now pre- 
focused on 
small ball, the Pelicans are 
trying to win by doing just 
the opposite. New Orleans 
has two of the league's best 
big men in Anthony Davis 
and DeMarcus Cousins 
and is using them to out- 


dominantly 


size their opponents. 

While Davis and Cous- 
ins have been absolutely 
dominant so far this sea- 
son, the team’s lack of 
depth May prevent us 
from seeing the full poten- 
tial of this dynamic duo. 
Aside from Jrue Holiday, 
Davis and Cousins have 
received little support 
from the rest of the roster. 
As the team does not have 
sufficient assets to acquire 


acquisition more talent, 
Eric Bledsoe it may be in 
serving as TL: > their best in- 
strong com- While the Heat’s terest to deal 
pliments to roster is deep, Cousins be- 
the 22-year- . f fore his con- 
old phenom. 1s atal flaw tract expires 
With their may be its lack at the end of 
current ros- s } the season. 
ter, the Bucks Of a dominant If the Peli- 
are primed cans do not 
to be one of SUperstar. see them- 
the East’s selves as title 
best teams contenders 


for years to come. While 
they are off to a mediocre 
start this season, expect 
them to improve as their 
young players gain more 
experience. An NBA Fi- 
nals birth may be a stretch, 
but this Milwaukee team 
is definitely good enough 
to win its first playoff se- 
ries since 2001 and could 
be a dark horse to reach 
the Conference finals. 


right now — which they 
are not in a historically 
deep and talented West- 
ern Conference the 
experiment could come 
to an end before Febru- 
ary’s trade deadline. How- 
ever, if the roster were to 
remain as currently as- 
sembled, it would be very 
interesting to watch the 
Pelicans go up against the 
Conference’s elite-guard- 


and-wing-heavy teams in 
the playoffs. 
Speaking of guard-and- 


wing-heavy teams, _let’s 


| 
| 
| 


look at the Oklahoma City | 
Thunder, who may just be | 


the biggest threat to the 
Golden State Warriors. Al- 
though the Thunder are 
off to a bit of a slow start, 
this can largely be attrib- 


uted to the team’s extensive | 


offseason makeover. Off- 
season additions Carmelo 
Anthony and Paul George 
have joined reigning MVP 


Russell Westbrook to create | 


a downright scary three- | 


headed monster. Once 
these three All-Stars learn 
to coexist, they won’t be 
afraid of any of the other 29 
teams in the league. 

The team’s key to success 


is Westbrook. The Thunder | 


will be in the best position 
to win if he is able to assert 
himself as the alpha dog. 
This strategy was exem- 
plified in OKC’s dominant 


win over the Warriors on 


Nov. 22. Westbrook put up 
a 34-10-9 stat line, while 
Anthony added 22 points 
and George had a 20-point 
double-double. 

If the team is able to find 


the most effective way to | 
utilize Westbrook, Antho- | 
| contributed 79 of the team’s 
| 82 total points. 


ny and George, while also 
making sure that they are 
fresh for the playoffs, watch 
out Golden State! 

Be sure to keep your 
eyes on these four teams 
throughout the season. 
While they may not have 
the track records of the 
league’s more established 
contenders, they are cer- 
tainly capable of dis- 
rupting the status quo 
— something everyone is 
looking for. 


Football loses in first round of NCAA 


bears no resemblance to | 


that of the Heat’s “Big 3” | 


era; it goes nine-men deep, 
with each of those players 
making distinct but critical 
contributions to the team’s 
success. In the backcourt, 
point guard Goran Dragié 
and shooting guard Dion 
Waiters bring offensive fire- 
power and keep the team 
competitive with their elite 
scoring abilities. 

On the defensive side of 
the ball, third-year players 
Josh Richardson and Justise 
Winslow bring high levels 
of energy that are crucial in 
effectively shutting down 
opposing offenses. Down 
low, Hassan Whiteside is a 
strong interior scorer and 
one of the best rim protec- 
tors in the league. 

Off the bench, big men 
James Johnson and Kelly 
Olynyk, guard Tyler John- 
son and three-point sharp- 
shooter Wayne Ellington 
all prove worthy when they 
are on the court. 

While the Heat’s roster 
is deep, its fatal flaw may 
be its lack of a dominant su- 
perstar. This is not the old 
Miami team, where LeB- 
ron James, Dwyane Wade 
and Chris Bosh could take 
down any opponent based 
on talent alone. 

The current Heat team 
must be grittier and will 
require significant contri- 
butions up and down the 
roster to win on any given 
night. Miami will make 
some noise come play- 
off time, but their current 
makeup will make it diffi- 
cult for the team to get past 

sary 
. 


- 
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PLAYOFFS, From B12 
away. The Presidents tied 
the ballgame once again, 
this time at 28. 

The deciding drive 
of the game came as the 
Presidents took over with 
4:22 left on the clock from 
their own 30. W&J] drove 
the ball to the Hopkins 
29-yard line, leaving the 
Presidents with a poten- 
tial 46-yard field goal from 
kicker Maurico Garibay, 
who had made just one of 
three attempts during the 
regular season. ° 

Garibay’s kick _ sailed 
through the air and eventu- 
ally hit off of the crossbar 
and through the uprights to 
give Washington & Jeffer- 
son the deciding three-point 
lead as the Presidents es- 
caped with the 31-28 victory. 

“The game didn’t go the 
way that we wanted it to, 


5 , 


but our team never stopped 
fighting, and we gave W&]J 
a run for their money,” 
sophomore defensive line- 
man Weston Brantner said. 
He emphasized how 
grateful the team is for the 
impact the senior class has 
made throughout their ca- 
reers. Next season’s team 
will need to step up to fill 
in the leadership positions 
the seniors this year held. 
“We will all miss the 
character and the talent that 
this year’s senior class gave 
to the program, but their 
impeccable leadership over 
the years has laid the foun- 
dation that we hope to build 
off of as we prepare for next 
season,” Brantner said. 
Rowse completed 36 of 
his 61 passes for 391 yards 
and three touchdowns 
as well as three intercep- 
tions. Defensive back Cole 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Sophomore quarterback David Tammaro completed 23 of 50 passes. 


Weston’s 22 carries gained 
him 124 on the ground, and 
three President receivers 
would crack the 100-yard 
mark. 

Zubik tallied 114 yards 
and two TDs, junior Bran- 
don Barnes gained 103 
yards, and Hearst barely 
passed the 100-yard mark 
with 101 recorded yards to 
go along with his touch- 
down. Defensively, Presi- 
dents’ linebacker Dalton 
Day would lead the team 
with 16 tackles, and de- 
fensive end Tom Marra 
finished with four sacks. 

Tammaro completed 23 
of 50 passes for 236 yards 
and a score along with two 
picks, 50 yards rushing and 
a TD on the ground. Cary 
would gain 64 yards rush- 
ing and 92 yards receiving, 
along with Caggiano’s sev- 
en catches for 83 yards and 
a touchdown. On the defen- 
sive end, freshman defen- 
sive back Macauley Kilbane 
led the team with 10 total 
tackles, and Curry contrib- 
uted two interceptions. 

Sophomore defensive 
end Arman Koul reflected 
on this year’s season. 

“The way we dealt with 
adversity this season was 
phenomenal and I couldn't 
be prouder. It’s really sad 
to see the seniors leave, but 
the legacy they’re leaving 
on the program is some- 
thing that I personally will 
never forget,” Koul said. 

Hopkins finishes their 
season at 9-2, and Wash- 
ington & Jefferson’s 11-1 
season ended in the second 
round of the playoffs with 
a 46-23 loss to Frostburg 
State University. 


M. Basketball remains 


By GREG MELICK 
Sports Editor 


The Hopkins men’s bas- 
ketball team opened the 
2017-2018 season on Nov. 15 
at home against the Mary- 


| mount University Saints. 


It was also the debut for 
Hopkins head coach Josh 
Loeffler, who took over for 
Bill Nelson after 31 seasons 
with the Blue Jays. 

In Coach Loeffler’s first 
game at Hopkins, the Jays 
came out strong, going up 
7-0 to start the game. Loef- 
fler relied almost entirely 
on his starting five, as they 


The Saints responded to 
the Jays’ initial run with a 
scoring run of their own, tal- 
lying 15 of the next 20 points 
to take a 15-12 lead. The Jays 
would battle back for a slim 
lead that they would hold 
for the rest of the half. At the 
midway point, Hopkins had 
the slight advantage with a 
31-27 lead. 

However, midway 
through the second half, 
the Jays expanded their 
lead to 20 points. They 
would lead by as many as 
25 points throughout the 
duration of the game. By 


| the time the clock ran out, 


Loeffler had his first win at 
Hopkins, and the Jays had 
their first win of the season, 
with a final score of 82-60. 

The team had a quick 
turnaround, as they trav- 
eled down to Memphis, 
Tenn. for the Rhodes Tip- 
Off Tournament over 
Thanksgiving break. 

The Jays first faced off 
against the LeTourneau 
University Yellowjackets 
and then the host team, the 
Rhodes College Lynx, in 
the championship game. 

The Hopkins offense 
thrived down south, scoring 
93 points in their first match- 
up against the LeTourneau 
University Yellowjackets, 
followed by a whopping 118 
points in their game against 
the host team, the Rhodes 
College Lynx, to win the 
championship. 

The offense was led by 
senior forward Kyle Doran, 
who scored 23 points in 
their first game and 24 
points in the championship. 

After their weekend 
trip, the Blue Jays opened 
up Conference play against 
the McDaniel College Green 
Terror. In contrast to their 
season opener, 11 of their 
12 players scored to clinch a 
72-46 victory, pushing Hop- 
kins to an undefeated 4-0 
record to start the season. 

The game went back and 
forth to start. Both teams 
took leads in the opening 
minutes, but Hopkins. re- 
sponded to a 13-15 deficit to 
go ona 10-0 run to take a 23- 
15 lead that they did not give 
up for the rest of the game. 

During the run, junior 
guard Michael Gardner 
combined with Doran to 


undefeated this season 
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| Junior Michael Gardner led the team with 16 points against McDaniel. 


score nine of the 10 points. 
The Jays would take an 
11-point lead into halftime. 

Hopkins kept their foot 
on the gas in the second half, 
opening a lead as big as 30 
points and winning 72-46. 
This time the Jays’ defensive 
end shined, forcing 18 turn- 
overs and scoring 31 points 
off of those takeaways. 

Gardner led the team 
with 16 points and attrib- 
uted their success on both 
sides of the court to the 
team’s ability to communi- 
cate effectively. 

“Everybody talks, call- 
ing out the offense and 
where people are on de- 
fense. This constant com- 
munication allowed for ev- 
erybody to consistently be 
onthe same page,” Gardner 
said. 

The communication con- 
tinued to ring true in their 
last game against the Kean 
University Cougars. The Jays 
took the lead from 18 sec- 
onds in and never gave it up. 

The team broke the 
single-game _ record for 
three-pointers made, with 
16 three-pointers against 
the Cougars, including a 
single-game, record-tying 
eight threes made by Gard- 
ner on only 10 attempts. 

The Jays won 77-53, giv- 
ing them their fifth straight 
win to open the season. 
It is the first time the Jays 
have opened 5-0 since the 
2006-07 season, in which 
they went 24-5 and made it 
to the second round of the 
NCAA tournament. 

Though the Jays have had 
to deal with losing six se- 
niors last season and coach 
Nelson, Hopkins has opened 
this season as strongly as 
possible heading into the 
bulk of the first round of 
Centennial Conference play. 
The transition from Coach 
Nelson to Coach Loeffler has 
been smooth, specifically 
due to their similar coaching 
styles. 

“Coach [Loeffler] has 
been stressing that to capi- 
talize on our shooting we 
have to look to play inside 
out. He and Coach Nelson 
have a similar philosophy 
in that regard, but they have 
different strategies in taking 
advantage of our shooting,” 
Gardner said. 

The outside shooting 
has been strong for the 
Jays so far this year. They 
are currently shooting 48.6 
percent from beyond the 
arc and have three play- 
ers — Doran, Gardner and 
freshman guard Joey Kern 
— shooting over 50 percent 
on the season. This has led 
Hopkins to average 88.4 
points per game, while the 
defense has held the op- 
position to 69.4 points per 
game and a mere 23 percent 
from the three-point line. 

“We believe we are 
good enough to win the 
Conference and make a 
deep run in the NCAAs,” 
Gardner said. 
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M. Soccer season ends 
in the NCAA Sweet 16 


By MATTHEW RITCHIE 
For The News-Letter 


The men’s soccer team’s 
season came to an end 
two weekends ago with 
a heartbreaking _ finish 
in the NCAA Sweet 16 
against the Tufts Univer- 
sity Jumbos. 

Before falling 4-1 in 
penalty kicks, the Blue 
Jays put up a valiant effort 
against the hosts of the 
NCAA Quarterfinal Re- 
gional, going into double 
overtime and holding the 
third-ranked team in the 
nation scoreless for 110 
minutes. 

The matchup was char- 
acterized by strong de- 
fense, which was to be ex- 
pected as both teams are 
nationally ranked in the 
top three for goals against 
average per game. Scor- 
ing opportunities for both 
teams were limited, but 
the Blue Jays found chanc- 
es late in the game. 

Sophomore forward 
Achim Younker put up 
a shot in the 51st minute 
of play after working his 
way past the Jumbos’ de- 


Additionally, the de- 
fensive line recorded 16 
shutouts, which broke the 
single-season record for 
shutouts. 

This team spent the sea- 
son frustrating opposing 
oftenses, a crucial key to 
their success. 

See leaves the Blue Jays 
as one of the best goalkeep- 
ers in the program's his- 
tory and ranks in the pro- 
gram’s top three in career 
percentage (0.843), 
shutouts (28) and wins (39). 
He points to the defense as 
one of their strong points 
this season. 

“Our defense has been 
tremendous all year. Our 
back line is playing all to- 
gether in our second year, 
and we certainly  sur- 
passed everyone’s expec- 
tations,” See said. “Setting 
a school record in shut- 
outs, goals against aver- 
age and save percentage in 
a single season, especially 
with a stronger strength of 
schedule this season, was 
definitely something we 
did not expect.” 

With only four seniors 
departing the team, the 
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fense but un- underclass- 
fortunately men-heavy 
was unable squad is 
to find the “They have a pbised to be 
mark. couple more years in a position 


Soon after, 


pounced and 

stifled their chance at a 
goal. 

“SThe Blue Jay defense, 
spearheaded by seniors 
Drew Collins, Jonah Mu- 
niz and Mike Swiercz, 
kept the Jumbos’ offense 
at bay, allowing minimal 
scoring chances through- 
out the entirety of the 
game. 

The Jumbos began to 
pose a threat in the first 
overtime period, as_ se- 
nior Matt Zinner put a 
hard shot up towards the 
Hopkins net. However, 
the Jays’ graduate student 
goalkeeper Bryan See, 
stopped the shot with a 
diving save. 

With both teams unable 
to find the mark after 110 
minutes, the winner of the 
tense Sweet-16 matchup 
would be decided in pen- 
alty kicks. 

Hopkins began the 
shootout with junior mid- 
fielder Cole Rosenberg- 
er sinking the first shot 
against Mieth with ease. 

His goal put the Blue 
Jays out in front right off 
the bat. Tufts was able to tie 
up the count with the help 
of midfielder Zach Lane, 
who snuck one past See. 

The Jumbos then put up 
three unanswered penalty- 
kick goals, eventually win- 
ning 4-1 and advancing to 
the NCAA Elite Eight. 

The Blue Jays finished 
out their season with a 
16-1-4 record, tying the 
program record for least 
amount of losses. The 16 
wins that the team posted 
are the most since the 2009 
season. 

This year’s squad hung its 
hat on its defense, allowing 


_only six goals, an astound- 


ingly low number that tied 
the school record for goals 


Bo. allowed in a season. 
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Younker, 
who posted a career-best 
17 goals in his second 
season. Other important 
players were Centennial 
Conference Rookie of the 
Year freshman midfielder 
RJ Moore and freshman 
midfielder Alejandro Ma- 
clean. 

With Moore and Ma- 
clean returning next sea- 
son, the high-powered 
Blue Jay offense, which 


posted 45 goals this sea- | 


son, the most since 2007, 
is in shape to threaten de- 
fenses across the Confer- 
ence for the next couple of 
years. 

See thinks that this sea- 
son has opened the door 
for future success for this 
team. 

“Our offense, which 
was led by a really talented 
group of underclassmen, 
has also done really well 
overall,” See said. “They 
have a couple more years 
left together, and I’m really 
excited to see what they can 
accomplish in the next cou- 
ple of seasons.” 

Offensive star Younker 
echoed this optimistic sen- 
timent. 

“Overall, I think we 
had a really great season. 
We continuously grew as a 
team and got better as the 
season progressed, which 
is something that I think 
everyone is happy about,” 
Younker said. “We’ve set 
the standard for ourselves 
and for the program, so 
all we can do is be excited 
and work hard for the next 
season so that we can be 
even better.” 

The exciting young 
team is primed for the 
coming years and will 
look to build off of their 
undefeated Centennial 
Conference regular season 
record. 
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GET TO KNOW JOSH LOEFFLER: 


MEN’S BASKETBALL HEAD COACH 


By ESTHER HONG 
Sports Editor 


The Hopkins men’s bas- 
ketball team has had five 
consecutive victories to start 
off the 2017-2018 season. The 
highlights include a_first- 
place finish in the Rhodes 
Tip-Off Tournament and a 
72-46 win against the Mc- 
Daniel College Green Terror 
in the Blue Jays’ Centennial 
Conference opener. 

Over Thanksgiving 
break, the Jays had numer- 
ous standout moments. In 
the Rhodes Tip-Off Tourna- 
ment championship game, 
senior forward Kyle Doran 
scored a career-high 24 
points. He was 7-for-9 in the 
field and 7-for-8 on the line. 
In addition, Doran grabbed 
five crucial rebounds in the 
span of just 23 minutes. 

In the highest-scoring 
game in program history, 
with a score of 118-104, 
all five starters includ- 
ing Doran came out of 
the championship victory 
against host Rhodes Col- 
lege scoring double figures. 

In the Centennial Con- 
ference opener, junior 
guard Michael Gardner 
tallied a game-high 16 
points for Hopkins. He 
went 6-for-11 from the field 
and 4-for-4 from the line. 
Along with his impressive 
scoring, Gardner had five 
rebounds in 16 minutes. 

The Jays are now 5-0, 
which marks the first time 
the Jays have opened their 
first five games with an 
undefeated record since 
the 2006-2007 season. Al- 
though many players have 
had noteworthy _ perfor- 
mances, the foundation of 
the team’s success is rooted 
in the efforts of first-year 
Head Coach Josh Loeffler, 


who is now the first head 
coach in program history to 
win his first five games. 

On May 5, 2017, Loef- 
fler was named the head 
men’s basketball coach, 
succeeding Bill Nelson, 
who coached the Blue Jays 
for 31 years. Loeffler gradu- 
ated from Swarthmore Col- 
lege in 2003 and has been 
continuously building his 
coaching career since. 

He began coaching at 
Hamilton College immedi- 


spent the past four seasons 
as an assistant coach with 
the Loyola Maryland Grey- 
hounds. During his time at 
Loyola Maryland, Loeffler 
recruited Andre Walker, 
who is the first player in 
program history to receive 


a First-Team  All-Patriot 
League honor. 
Loeffler spoke with 


The News-Letter about the 
team’s recent success and 
how he will use his previ- 
ous coaching experiences 
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Williams College coach- 
ing staff, where he helped 
the team to a runner-up 
finish in the NCAA Cham- 
pionship. 

Loeffler began his head 
coaching career at the Ste- 
vens Institute of Technology, 
where he guided the Stevens 
Ducks to a NCAA Sweet 16 
appearance and was named 
the National Association 
of Basketball Coaches and 
D3hoops.com Atlantic Coach 
of the Year. 

Loeffler stepped up to 
Division-I positions after his 
time at Stevens and became 
the director of basketball 
operation for Rutgers Uni- 
versity for one year and an 
assistant coach for Lafayette 
College for four years. 

However, Loeffler found 
comfort in Baltimore, as he 


team overcome compla- 
cency and the pressures of 
having a winning record? 

Josh Loeffler: We focus 
on getting better every day 
and having the best day 
each day that we can have. 
Hopefully, that keeps us in 
the moment and looking at 
what we have to accomplish 
now as opposed to what our 
record is or where we stack 
up against other teams. 


N-L: What changes have 
you implemented in the 
program? How have these 
changes directly influenced 
the team’s play? 

JL: We play a differ- 
ent style offensively, and I 
think we have run a little 
more than Hopkins has in 
the past. I would love to see 
this continue, as I think it’s 


an exciting style and can be 
good for us. 


N-L: What is 
coaching philosophy? 

JL: Coaching philoso- 
phy... Oh, that’s a good 
one. Tough question. Try 
not to screw it up by over 
coaching, I guess. 


your 


N-L: How do you 
plan to grow as a coach 
throughout the season? 

JL: I think I am done 
growing. I have been the 
same height since I was 14. 
But if I can get a few more 
inches, I may be able to 
intimidate some opposing 
coaching staffs. As of now, 
I don’t think I strike much 
fear in our opponents. 


N-L: Lastly, why Hop- 
kins? 

JL: Hopkins is an un- 
real place. | have always 
thought that this is an insti- 
tution where I could coach 
student-athletes who excel 
in the classroom and on the 
court, have the resources to 
compete at the highest level 
of Division-III and do it in 
a great city that I love. Iam 
very happy to say that what 
I thought would be the case 
with the Hopkins job has 
proven true. I love it here. 
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W. Cross Country defends NCAA championship 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
Sports Editor 


As the rest of the student 
body was gearing up to go 
home and finally get some 
well-deserved sleep dur- 
ing Thanksgiving break, 
the Hopkins women’s cross 
country team was diligent- 
ly preparing for the NCAA 
Championship race. The 
Blue Jays made their way 
to Principia College in El- 
sah, Ill. with hopes to de- 
fend their second straight 
NCAA title. 

Last year, the Jays took 
their fourth team title with 
128 points, over 70 points 
ahead of second-place 
Washington — University. 
The Jays were led by then- 
senior Tess Meehan and 
had an incredible 32-sec- 
ond spread between their 
top five scoring runners of 
the day. \ 

Two other Blue Jays came 
home as All-Americans, 
as well. Then-sophomores 
Felicia Koerner and Nata- 
lia LaSpada, took 29th and 
31st, respectively — both 
of whom would be back to 


defend their title in the 2017 
season. 

The good news for the 
Jays this year was that they 
would only graduate Mee- 
han of their top-five run- 
ners from the 2016 season. 
The two other Blue Jays 
that returned to defend the 
team’s title in Illinois are 
senior Caroline Smith and 
junior Ellie Clawson. 

This year, it was Claw- 
son that led the pack of Blue 
Jays to their second straight 
NCAA Championship. Af- 
ter taking 57th at NCAAs 
last year as the Jays’ fourth 
runner, Clawson came back 
this season nearly a minute 
faster, despite the 30-mph 
winds and nearly freezing 
temperatures. 

Running with the front 
pack from the gun, Clawson 
completed the 6K course in 
20:47.00, less than eight sec- 
onds off of the winning time. 
Clawson crossed the line 
taking an impressive third 
place finish — the highest 
placement by any Hopkins 
athlete at NCAAs to date. 

Clawson’s time is also the 
best by a Jay at the NCAA 
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The Blue Jays take home their fifth NCAA championship in six years. 
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National | Championships, 
bettering that of Meehan 
from last year by over 20 
seconds. Head Coach Bobby 
Van Allen spoke of Claw- 
son's improvement over the 
last year, testifying to her 
hard work and positivity. 

“From not being in the 
top-50 last year to being 
third this year in a deep 
field [is] incredible” Van 
Allen told Hopkins Sports. 
“She puts in the work and 
is always positive and al- 
ways smiling.” 

Clawson attributed her 
own success to her coach 
and her teammates. 

“It feels pretty unreal and 
still hard to grasp honestly. 
Bobby is an incredible coach, 
and I put complete faith in 
his training,” Clawson said. 
“Another thing is the group 
of women we have this year. 
This is such a special team. It 
really helps to have a such a 
close, supportive, loving, fun 
group with such positive at- 
titudes.” 

This time around, the Blue 
Jays completely blew out the 
competition. Finishing with 
a total of 96 team points, 
nearly 100 points better than 
second-place University of 
Wisconsin-Eau Claire (191). 
Washington University in St. 
Louis followed in third with 
202 team points. 

“Even with these not ide- 
al conditions, on the line, 
everyone had such positive 
attitudes,” Clawson said. 
“I think winning is some- 
thing everyone had in the 
back of their heads, but the 
most important thing for 
everyone was to try to have 
their best race and focus on 


\ 


what they can control.” 

Two other Blue Jays fol- 
lowed in Clawson’s foot- 
steps, finishing in the top 30 
and earning All-American 
status. Junior Natalia LaSpa- 
da improved upon her 31st- 
place finish last year, clock- 
ing a time of 21:19.30, which 
put her at 23rd. Next to cross 
the line for the Jays was the 
rookie on the team, fresh- 
man Therese Olshanski, 
who took 29th overall. 

Rounding out the Jays’ 
top five were junior Felicia 
Koerner and sophomore Re- 
becca Grusby, who finished 
42nd and 48th, respectively. 
The Jays’ five scoring run- 
ners remained in an impres- 
sively tight pack, consider- 
ing the number of runners 
in the race, finishing with a 
61 second spread. 

“This team is also ri- 
diculously talented, which 
I think helped with ev- 
eryone’s confidence going 
into the race,” Clawson ex- 
plained. “We pack up in all 
our workouts and feed off 
of one another’s energy.” 

In their 11th straight 
NCAA appearance, not only 
did Hopkins defend the 
Championship title, but the 
Jays have now claimed five 
of the last six NCAA cham- 
pionships. The Blue Jays trail 
only the SUNY Cortland and 
Middlebury College teams 
that have seven and_ six 
NCAA titles, respectively. 

Once again, the Jays will 
only be losing one of their 
top-five scoring runners — 
senior Caroline Smith — to 
graduation this year, mean- 
ing they are likely to return 
as dominant as even in 2018. 
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Women’s Soccer loses in 
NCAA Elite Eight round 


By DAVID GLASS 
For The Vews-Letter 


After defeating Wilkes 
University in the second 
round of the NCAA Divi- 
sion-III_ Women’s Soccer 
Tournament, the Hopkins 
women’s soccer team ad- 
vanced to the Sweet 16 for 
the ninth time in program 
history. Hopkins headed 
to Williamstown, Mass. 
to face the SUNY Geneseo 
Knights. 

Junior defender Toni 
Abate was recently placed 
on the 2017 CoSIDA Aca- 
demic All-District II Team. 

“This year was the best 
team soccer I have seen 
us play,” she said. “Every 
player had a large impact 
on our success.” 

The Jays got off to a 
strong start, striking first 
in the 11th minute. After re- 
ceiving a pass from senior 
forward Bailey Monaco, 
freshman forward Riley 
O'Toole sent a shot to the 
back of the net, which was 
all Hopkins needed. 

Two saves from senior 
goalie Bess Kitzmiller al- 
lowed the Blue Jays to 
maintain a 1-0 lead going 
into halftime. 

Hopkins dominated the 
second. half, outshooting 
the Knights 9-2. 

In the 59th minute, 
O'Toole netted another goal 
to put Hopkins up 2-0. The 
two goals were O’Toole’s 
14th and 15th of the season, 
seven of which have been 
game-winners. 

Another goalless half 
from Kitzmiller secured 
the shutout and the win 
for the Jays. It was the 
team’s 15th shutout ever 
in a NCAA Tournament 
game. 

The victory sent Hop- 
kins to its sixth NCAA 
Quarterfinals in school 
history, all of which have 
come since 2009. The Jays 
faced home team and 
sixth-ranked Williams 
College Ephs. 

The Ephs got off to an 
early lead, scoring in the 
17th minute. The goal came 
off the foot of junior Nata- 
lie Turner-Wyatt. Early shot 
attempts by Abate, sopho- 
more midfielder Carly Lup- 
ton-Smith and sophomore 
midfielder Maggie Coulson 
were all stopped by the 
Ephs defense. 

Sophomore forward 
Maddy Rocks had the Jays’ 
first shot on goal, which 
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was saved by Ephs’ junior 
Olivia Barnhill, and Hop- 
kins headed into the half 


trailing 1-0. 
Williams came out fir- 
ing after the halftime 


break, scoring two quick 
goals, one in the 53rd min- 
ute and one in the 58th. 
Both came from senior 
Natasha Albaneze off of 
assists from Turner-Wyatt, 
giving Williams a 3-0 lead. 
This marks only the sec- 
ond time this season that 
the Blue Jays have allowed 
three goals in a game. 

Hopkins had a good 
look in the 64th minute 
when O'Toole ripped a shot 
of her own, which Barnhill 
was again able to stop. The 
Jays had another scoring 
opportunity in the 72nd 
minute when senior for- 
ward Michelle Santangelo 
stepped up for a penalty 
kick, which ended up go- 
ing wide. 

The three-goal deficit 
ended up being too diffi- 
cult to come back from, as 
the Jays would ultimately 
fall to the Ephs 3-0. 

However, the Jays 
fought hard, outshooting 
the Ephs 19-14 and taking 
10 corner kicks, while Wil- 
liams only had one. This 
is the second consecutive 
season that Williams has 
knocked Hopkins out of 
the tournament. 

“T am super proud of 
our team’s 
run,” Abate said. “Al- 
though of course I wish 
we went deeper into the 
tournament, the team 
played great soccer in ey- 
ery game. We left it all out 
on the field.” 

The Blue Jays finished 
the season with a record 
of 18-3-3 and were one win 
short of making the school’s 
second ever appearance in 
the NCAA Final Four. 

Abate expressed her ap- 
preciation for what the se- 
niors have done through- 
out their successful careers 
at Hopkins. 

“The senior class has set 
a great example for how 
to lead the team on and 
off the field,” said Abate. 
“They’ve pushed me to be 
a better player and per- 
son. Our goals are to keep 
working hard to prepare 
for spring games and for 
next season.” 

As for next year, the 
team knows what they 
have to do to have another 
successful season. 
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The Jays beat SUNY Geneseo but were defeated by Williams College. 
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Men’s Basketball is 
o-() to start the year 


The Hopkins basketball 
team has opened the new sea- 
son with five straight wins, 
the best start since the 2006- 
07 season. The Blue Jays are 

--led by senior forward Kyle 


Tue Jouns Horkins News-Lerrer 


Dip You Know? 


Junior Ellie Clawson finished in third 


place at the NCAA Championship 


cross country race. This is the 
highest finish ever for a Hopkins 


runner in the Championship, and her 
time of 20:47 is the fastest ever run 
by a Jay in the race. 


Pace B10 


Get to know Josh 
Loeffler 


Josh Loeffler is the new 
men’s basketball coach. Loef- 
fler is a Swarthmore gradu- 
ate who has coached at the 
Division-I level before, most 
recently as an assistant at 
Loyola University. 
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Under-the-radar 
NBA teams 


Amid the era of the super- 

_ team, there are some middle- 
of-the-pack NBA teams that 

fans should not count out. As 

the season goes on, look for 

these teams to make surpris- 

ing playoff runs. 


November 30, 201 


CALENDAR 


Friday: 


Swimming @ Princeton: All Day 


Saturday: 


W. Basketball vs. Muhlenberg: 2 p.m. 
M. Basketball vs. Muhlenberg: 4 p.m. 
Track & Field @ Diplomat Open: Al Day 
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Football falls in playoffs on last-second field o0al 


By BRANDON WOLFE 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins football 
team’s season came to an 
end in heartbreaking fash- 
ion in the first round of the 
NCAA playoffs. 

The Blue Jays fell to the 
Washington & Jefferson 
University Presidents on 
a 46-yard field goal with 
just 57 seconds left on the 
clock to give the Presi- 
dents a 31-28 win in Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

After an interception 
and a fumble ended the first 
drives by the Presidents 
and the Blue Jays, respec- 
tively, the Presidents would 
capitalize off the turnover 
by putting together a seven 
play, 45-yard drive orches- 
trated by quarterback Alex 
Rowse. 

Rowse would put Wash- 
ington & Jeffersons first 
points on the board with 
a 16-yard pass to wide re- 
ceiver Jesse Zubik to give 
the Presidents a 7-0 lead. 

The Blue Jays would 
strike back on their next 
drive as sophomore de- 
fensive back Patrick Kelly 
took the ensuing kickoff 61 
yards to put Hopkins at the 
Presidents’ 25-yard line. 

Washington & Jeffer- 
son’s defense would allow 
the Blue Jays’ offense just 
three yards on three plays 
to force Hopkins to turn to 
senior kicker Jamie Sulli- 
van, who knocked in a 39- 
yard field goal to move the 
game to 7-3. . 

Attempting to catch 
the W&J kickoff return 


team off guard, the Blue 
Jays attempted an onside 
kick that bounced into the 
hands of a President to give 
the home team the ball on 
the Hopkins 47. 

Rowse’s offense used 
10 plays to move the ball 
into the end zone, with 
running back Jordan West 


quarter went scoreless. 
The Presidents headed into 
the locker room at the half 
holding a 14-6 lead. 

Defensive performances 
on both sides would re- 
main strong as the second 
half began, with neither of- 
fense able to put any points 
on the board. 


punching the Te ra vt 
ball in from Wi OS 
two yards “The game change mid- 
out to extend 4:47 » way through 
the Wéy lead didn’t go the way 12 third 


to 11. 
BF oth 


we wanted it to, 
but our team 


quarter, 
however, as 


teams would senior  de- 
exchange never stopped fensive back 
punts to give ge Michael 
Hopkins fighting. Munday in- 
possession at . tercepted 
the start of — WESTON  Rowse’s pass 
the second BRANTNER, in the end 
quarter. DEFENSIVE END zone to give 

The Blue the Jays the 
Jays __ took ball on their 


over from their own 20- 
yard line and moved the 
ball deep into President 
territory. 

Sophomore quarterback 
David Tammaro would 
gain 16 yards on a run 
before linking up with 
junior wide receiver Luke 
McFadden for a 27-yard 
gain. 

Hopkins would get the 
ball as deep as the Presi- 
dents’ eight-yard line. 
However, they would be 
forced to kick once again, 
with Sullivan putting the 
25-yard kick through the 
uprights and putting the 
score at 14-6, 

Both defenses respond- 
ed strongly, as the remain- 
ing 11:36 of the second 


. 


own 20-yard line. 
Hopkins would use 
a strong rushing attack 
catalyzed by senior Ryan 
Cary as well as a double 
pass that let senior wide 
receiver Brett Caggiano 
find Cary downfield for a 
29-yard gain to get the ball 
to the Presidents’ two. 
Tammaro would then 


find the end zone the next» 


play and follow it up with 
another rush to effectively 
execute the two-point con- 
version to tie the game up 
at 14, all with less than five 
minutes left in the third 
quarter. 

Washington & Jefferson 
would get the last laugh in 
the third quarter as West 
gained eight, 46 and five 


yards on three straight 
carries to get the ball all 
the way down to the Hop- 
kins nine-yard line. Rowse 
eventually found wide re- 
ceiver Cody Hearst in the 
end zone as the Presidents 
reclaimed the lead 21-14. 

The Blue Jays would re- 
take possession with just 
eight seconds left in the 
third, leaning heavily on 
the arm of Tammaro. 

The sophomore would 
complete six of his eight 
throws for 57 yards in the 
74-yard drive, including a 
touchdown pass from 10 
yards away to Caggiano, 
as Hopkins once again tied 
the game, this time at 21-21. 

The Jays would continue 
to stay hot. On the first 
play of the Presidents’ en- 
suing drive, junior safety 
Michael Curry would pick 
off Rowse’s pass to give the 
Blue Jays the ball back at 
their own 38-yard line. 

Cary would reel in a 
29-yard heave from Tam- 
maro along with rushes of 
five and seven yards before 
junior running back Tyler 
Messinger found a crease 
in the W&J defense. From 
21 yards out, Messinger 
found his way to the end- 
line, giving the Blue Jays 
their first lead of the game 
at 28-21. 

Washington & — Jeffer- 
son would not allow Hop- 
kins to enjoy their lead for 
long, however, as they put 
together a seven-play, 68- 
yard drive capped off with 
Rowse once again find- 
ing Zubik from 12 yards 
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Letter from the Editor 


We at The News-Letter wanted to accomplish three things 
when deciding what theme to follow with this magazine. 
First, we wanted a subject that would grant us the free- 
dom to write about our contributors’ interests. Second, 
we wanted to curate a diverse collection of articles that 
would appeal to any reader. And finally, we wanted this 
magazine to truly represent the here and the now. 


It seems obvious now. Technology. It permeates every as- 
pect of our lives, from friendships to romance to art to 
education to science to sports. Our phones, computers and 
social media accounts are both a luxury and a necessity. 
They allow us to stay connected to our friends who live far ' 
away, but do they also prevent us from making stronger 
connections in real life? Do they make it easier or harder 
to form and maintain romantic relationships? 


What was it like before this digital era? How did Hopkins 
students register for classes, for instance? How would in- 
ternational students stay in touch with their families? 


Our writers tackle these questions and more. They ex- 
amine how we've used and abused technology, along 
with how it can help make the world better. 


In reading this magazine, I hope you learn something. I 
hope you begin to think differently about how technol- 
ogy affects your life. I hope you consider the good, the 
bad and the unbelievable. 


Welcome to Rerouted. 


— Gillian Lelehuk 
Magazine Editor 2017-2018 
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How was The News-Letter made before computers? 


By MORGAN OME 


News & Features Editor 


f you walk inside the News-Letter office on 

a Wednesday night, you will see editors’ 

faces aglow with the light of desktop Mac 

computers. They will be busy fitting text to 

Adobe InDesign templates, brightening pic- 
tures on Photoshop and converting finished pages 
into PDFs. Newspaper production today relies so 
heavily on technology that it is difficult to imag- 
ine what the process was like in the past. 

Just 30 years ago, News-Letter editors pro- 
duced a paper every week without templates, 
computers or even the internet. Production was 
a physical process, according to former Editor- 
in-Chief Brad Handler, who grad- 


ticles, headlines and photos. Once 
all the components were precisely 
aligned, each piece had to be glued 
down. 

The physical laying out of pages 
could take hours, and if the pieces 
did not fit together, they would 
have to print, cut and arrange the 
text from scratch. 

Vandana Kumra, class of 1988, 
edited the Books section for the pa- 
per. After publishers sent in new 
releases for The News-Letter, Kumra 
would assign writers to review the 
books, then edit the articles and lay 
the text out. 

“Sometimes, we'd 


uated in 1988. 

“You literally were cutting and 
pasting,” he said. “We would sit 
there and take an exacto plate 
and cut and lay it in. Sometimes 
it didn’t work so you would have 
to go print it again. It was clearly 
not as efficient and neat looking as 
what you do now.” 

On the main floor of the office, 
the editors would use a typeset- 
ting machine to print out the text. 
They would either compose articles 
directly at the machine or transfer 
files from floppy disks, a type of 
disk storage. The machine would print out long 
strips of text, which were then cut up and brought 
to the basement. 

Editors would spread large, newspaper-sized 
white sheets of paper over the illuminated, glass 
top of a light table, and they would arrange ar- 
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“A lot of it was 
just trying to 
figure out how to 
make things fit.” 


— VANDANA KumRA 
Cass OF 1988 


have to change the 
size of the columns 
and we had to work 
with each other to fig- 
ure out what would 
go on the first page,” she said. “A 
lot of it was just trying to figure out 
how to make things fit.” 

Since laying out each page of the 
newspaper was a_ time-intensive 
task, production was stretched over 
Wednesday and Thursday nights in 
time for print on Friday mornings. 
In the wee hours of Friday morning, 
Handler and his co-Editor-in-Chief 
would place the pages into a large envelope, and a 
student employee would drive the newspaper out 
to a printer near Towson. 

“As long as we were done by two in the morn- 
ing, then we would have it back by 7 or 8 a.m,” 
Handler said. 

Frank Wu, class of 1988, wrote a column for 
The News-Letter during his senior year. At the 
time, most Hopkins students used electric type- 
writers or notebooks while attending school, and 
very few had their own personal computers. Wu 
bought his first computer in the fall of 1987 with 
money he had saved from working at the Detroit 
Free Press during the summer. 

“For The News-Letter, | wrote on an Apple Ma- 
cintosh, using the built-in word processing pro- 
gram,” he said. “It hardly had any memory. My 
iPhone now has 10 times more memory than that 
first Mac.” 

At the time, Wu also worked as an editorial as- 
sistant at the Baltimore Sun where he wrote obitu- 
aries and laid out the Sunday weather map. After 
cutting out the symbols of suns and clouds, he 
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would use paste to glue them onto a map of the 
entire country. 

Newspapers were often people’s fundamen- 
tal source of information, Wu said, whether they 
were looking for a weather forecast or just staying 
up to date on current happenings. 

“Everyone read The News-Letter,” he said. “Ev- 
ery educated person back then read a newspa- 

er.” 

The future of print journalism is uncertain, 
with many publications slashing circulation 
and opting to adopt digital platforms. On Nov. 
1 the City Paper, an alt-weekly newspaper in Bal- 
timore, printed its last issue after running for 
40 years. 

Craig Hankin, class of 1976, co-founded the 
City Paper with other News-Letter editors. They 
produced their first issues of the City Paper in the 
Gatehouse. 

As an undergraduate, Hankin wrote for the 
Arts section of The News-Letter and was a member 
of the production crew. For Hankin, being a part 
of the News-Letter community helped him find a 
community of lifelong friends; he even met his 
wife at the paper. 

Since The News-Letter was published twice a 
week when Hankin was a student, he would stay 
up late at night to lay out the paper. He enjoyed 
the process 

“Tt was very tactile; that’s what I liked about it,” 
he said. “You got to stay up all night playing with 
rubber cement and razor blades — what could be 
better?” 
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Name: Susan Kutcher 
Graduation Year: 1989 
Major: Electrical Engineering 


What are you doing now? 


Now I work for a small company called 
Brimrose Technology in Sparks, Md. as 
part of their research and development 
team. We primarily focus on defense and 
non-defense R&D _pro- 
grams for U.S. Govern- 


Name: Robert Babb 
Graduation Year: 1977 
Major: History 
What are you doing now? 


_ Im the head coach of the varsity baseball 
~ team here at Hopkins. = 


What role, if any, did technology play in your 
life at Hopkins? 


The big news then was the invention of the 


— 


day? 


electric typewriter. It made typing papers so greater opportunities to learn more « 
much pe = ent beliefs and cultures. In addition, 
2 acer Se and buildings are so much nicer an 

How do you think your Hopkins experi ience 5 dant. Be ee 


work, we would send the command and 
then have to walk over to the basement of 
Garland to pick up the printout. It was a 
lengthy process, especially if you messed 
something up and had to print multiple 
times. 

During my time at Hopkins as a Mas- 
ter’s and PhD student, there were smaller 
computers (still huge by today’s stan- 
dards) located in different departments, 
so the monitors for accessing 
each computer could be lo. 


ment agencies like NASA  ¢« cated much closer to the actual 
and the Department of For any. computer. 
Defense. 


What role, if any, did 
technology play in your 


computer classes, 
we would have 


The rooms that housed the 
actual computers had to be 
kept very cold so that they 


would have changed if you were 


I would have explored Baltimore 
involved in many more social and st 
ties. Social life was a real dud back 
have become friends with many m 
co-eds. My freshman year was the yea 
first class of Hopkins women were se 
ing been admitted in 1970, and th 
fewwomenoncampus. 
_ The student body is also much la 
more diverse now, providing a stu 
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would not overheat. I remem- campus o e the internal Hopkins 
life at Hopkins? to acces the large as one on these computers rial eyelet iver? student had a ng 
mal m eing on the second floor of i : ent of Gil 

Technology played ainfra e, Latrobe Hail: mailbox located in the basem 


a small part in my life 
at Hopkins. In the ‘80s, 
during my undergrad- 
uate years, very few 
people had _ personal 
computers. So for any computer classes, 
we would have to access the large main- 
frame, which was housed in the base- 
ment of Garland Hall (and it was huge). 
There was one room in Shaffer Hall 
that was filled with monitors that had re- 
mote access to the mainframe (which ran 
UNIX), and we would all work in there to 
complete our programming assignments. 
Every time we wanted to print out our 


which was housed 


in Garland Hall.” 


There were no word pro- 
cessors around at the time, so 
most of our papers were writ- 
ten by hand. If we wanted it 
: to look nicer, we would have 
to find someone with a typewriter. 

Doing research also took a lot more 
time prior to the internet. We had to 


rely on the books and ecentifie: 
from the library. ntific journals 


Communication Ww 
ent back then, since 
or social media. 

If we wanted to 
or activity, we had t 


as also very differ- 
there was no email 


Publicize a meetin 
© post flyers all over 


man Hall to receive school mail. 


How do you think your Hopkins ve 
ence would have changed if you welt 
student today? 


I would expect the experience “a 
be very different if I was a student t0 f 
I'm sure most assignments woul ‘i 
done using a laptop, and I’m sure ma Y 
things would be submitted online. 

Research would be immensely eas sf 
now with the availability of the inte™ i 
I think that I would know a lot om 
about what was happening around © 
pus through social media. 
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Name: Lori Leonard Hardesty 
Graduation Year: 1996 
Major: Psychological & Brain Sciences 


What are you doing now? 


In 2016, I completed my Master of Pub- 
lic Administration at the University of Bal- 
timore. After I graduated from Hopkins, I 
began working for the Shriver Center at the 
University of Maryland, Bal- 


derstanding this abstract concept. My friends 
were not sending emails but writing letters. 
Research was done the old fashioned way — 
through the card catalog at the library. Now, 
you can do it from anywhere, at anytime. 

To register for classes, we went in person 
to the Registrar’s Office, sometimes stand- 
ing in long lines. We submitted papers to 
professors in class (with the occasional 
slip-it-under-their-door-and-pray-that-they- 
wouldn’t-take-off-too-many- 


timore County (UMBC). The 
Shriver Center aims to bridge 
campus and community 
through engaged scholarship 
to address critical social chal- 
lenges. I coordinate Service- 
Learning at the Shriver Center 
at UMBC. I instruct a zero- 
credit Community Service & 
Learning Practicum, oversee 
the Shriver Living Learning 
Community and facilitate the 
France-Merrick Scholarship Program. 


Office.” 


What role, if any, did technology play in 
your life at Hopkins? 


It really blows my mind to think about 
the limited role technology played in my 
Hopkins career. My roommate Sara Farber 
and I both had our Apple Ile PCs but did 
much of our work at the Computer Lab. The 
vending machine down the hall stored and 
produced many cans of Coke and Snick- 
ers, which got me through some really late 
nights. Back then, we referred to the inter- 
net as “the world wide web.” 

In one computer class, I learned how to 
send an email — I had a really hard time un- 


“To register for 
classes, we went 
in person to 

the Registrar’s 


points-for-being-late). There 
was no Blackboard. 

The mystery of how to 
catch up with friends was just 
a way of life. Phone calls were 
only made from and received 
in our dorm room, where we 
were often not. We took bets 
on whose parent called when 
we saw the blinking light 
of the answering machine. 
Sara and I had fun making 
our outgoing message — the one with Ma- 
donna’s “Like a Virgin” playing in the back- 
ground was featured for a long time. I would 
go to B-level to study, wondering who might 
be there. Who would be at the dining hall? 
Were my volleyball or basketball teammates 
already on their way to the Athletic Center to 
ice ahead of time before practice or a game? 


How do you think your Hopkins experi- 
ence would have changed if you were a 
student today? 


Technology can increase the speed and 
capacity for connection. Clicking “post” 
will instantly share my good news, embar- 
rassing moments or frustration with hun- 


dreds of people. Connecting with fellow 
alumni can be done at any time of the 
day or night without disturbing anyone’s 
sleep or work schedule, no matter where 
they are on the globe. 

But never underestimate the power 
of touch: shaking hands or the best hug 
ever. Familiar smells bring great memo- 
ries: a special perfume your friend wears 
or cookies in the oven while sitting at the 
kitchen table. Non-verbal communica- 
tion is really powerful: understanding 
when someone is frustrated or angry 
because of crossed arms or furrowed 
brows. The opportunity to have a real- 
time, back-and-forth dialogue can easily 
clear up a misunderstanding rather than 
being confused by how an email/text/ 
post is worded, punctuated or capital- 
ized. Listening to understand another’s 
perspective that might be different from 
your own and keeping an open mind can 
be transformative. Perhaps the college 
students of today have less developed 
senses? Will you Google that? 


my time at Hopkins in allowing me to — 
communicate with others and stay orga- 
nized. I was able to easily collaborate with 
others and have easy access to documents, 
which helped me succeed as a student. 


Name: Brendan Hong 
Graduation Year: 201 

Major: Behavioral Biology, Psychological 
& Brain Sciences 


What are you doing now? - 
How do you think your Hopkins experi- 
I am a scribe for an internal medicine ence would have changed if you were a 
doctor at Johns Hopkins Community student today? ~ es 
Physicians. . , . 
In regards to how technology has 
changed, I only graduated a few months | 
ago, so I haven't seen any drastic techno- 
logical changes that would have signifi- 
cantly enhanced my college experience. 
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What role, if any, did technology play in 
your life at Hopkins? 
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Technology played a huge role during 
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By DIVA PAREKH 


Copy Editor 


igning up for an article 

for this magazine on our 

idea spreadsheet, one title 

jumped out at me. “No 

Phone Day.” I told my room- 
mates about it, and they just didn’t 
believe I would go through with do- 
ing it. Honestly, I almost didn't. 

It took me about three weeks to 
attempt to pick the perfect day to 
spend completely phone-less, at the 
end of which I realized there was no 
perfect day. There were days when I 
had to study for tests or turn in prob- 
lem sets, and to do that I’d need to 
at least be able to communicate with 
my study group. There were days 
filled with meetings that I couldn't 
afford to miss simply because I 
didn’t have my phone to remind me. 

Three weeks passed. There was 
not a single day that seemed feasible, 
until of course, the deadline for this 
article started to loom over my head. 

At about 8 p.m. the night before, I 
handed my phone over to my room- 
mate and told her to keep it for the 
next 24 hours. Just before I went to 
sleep, I realized all my alarms were 
on my phone, so I had to borrow my 
roommate’s little pink alarm clock to 
make sure I woke up. 

I have undoubtedly never fallen 
asleep as fast as I did that night. 
Granted, I had an allergic reaction 


COURTESY OF DIVA PAREKH 
This little pink alarm clock was the only way Parekh could tell time. 


a few hours earlier for which I had 
taken two Benadryls, but it may also 
have been because I didn’t have the 
opportunity to mindlessly scroll 
through my phone before actually 
passing out. 

When I woke up, it hit me that I 
had no way of telling time because 
I didn’t own a watch. Who needs a 
watch when you have a phone that’s 
always with you, and all you have 
to do is look at the screen to get an 
update of not only the time but also 
your entire schedule? 

So naturally I roamed around 
campus that day with that same little 
pink alarm clock in my coat pocket, 
whipping it out every single time | 
wanted to know just how late I was 
going to be to my next class. 

I spent all day being cold because 
I couldn't check the weather app on 
my phone before deciding what to 
wear. I tried to do it as they did in 
the old days and just stick a finger 
out the window, but clearly my fin- 
ger thought it was warmer than the 
rest of me did. 

My Monday already felt com- 
pletely abnormal and bizarre, and it 
wasn't even lunchtime yet. I felt so 
disorganized and on edge. 

Now usually I text my friend 
before Monday lunch and confirm 
where we're meeting, but that was 
out of the question, so I just went to 
the same place as usual, but he wasn’t 
there. I figured plans had changed, 
but how was I 
to know? So I 
ate lunch alone 
and read a book 
while | ate. 

A part of me 
really enjoyed 
that. It had been 
so long since 
I had just sat 
down to a meal 
and a book, and 
I missed that, 
but I also felt 
like I was miss- 
ing out on time 
with my friends. 
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No Phone Day: 24 hours without my phone 
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It was an odd feeling, like I was de- 
tached from everyone else. 

Later, I was just walking some- 
where, and I ran into somebody one 
of my friends and I dislike. I don’t 
see this friend everyday, but we try 
to keep in touch. I reached into my 
pocket to grab my phone and text 
her saying I saw him so we could 
rant about him as usual. Whoops. 
There was just a little pink alarm 
clock in there. 

That lingered in my mind as a 
missed opportunity to reconnect 
with someone I don’t see all the time 
but whose company I still enjoy. The 
memory of the run-in faded, and I 
never told her about it. It wasn’t a big 
deal: Of all the moments in my life, 
this was a fairly insignificant one. 
But I still felt like I’d lost something. 

In one of my classes, a different 
friend seemed upset. When that hap- 
pens I usually text her about it later, 
and we have a long conversation 
about it. I didn’t see her again that 
day; we never talked about whatever 
she was going through. And I felt 
like I was being a bad friend, like I 
couldn't be there for people even if I 
wanted to. 

All day, I felt strangely on edge. 
I had this nagging feeling that 
there was some important text or 
email that I wasn’t answering, that 
there was a friend who thought I 
was ignoring them, that there was 
something I had to do that I hadn't 
because my phone wasn't there to re- 
mind me. I felt like I couldn't rely on 
myself and my memory. 

Sure enough, when I got my phone 
back, there was an overwhelming 
influx of information and things I’d 
missed throughout the day. The way 
my life is structured, with News- 
Letter and admissions and research 
and all my work being done in study 
groups, there will always be a mil- 
lion things I need to keep track of 
and a million people I need to be in 
communication with. 

Maybe over the summer, the ex- 
perience would have been different. 
But during the semester, with the 


alia 


way work and responsibilities pile 
up, it was more stressful than any- 
thing else. 

The next day, though, I felt a 
change in the way I was behaving. 
To put it simply, just that one-day 
break took away my instinct to con- 
stantly have my phone in my hand. 

I was in class, looking at my notes 
from my day without a phone, and 
they were amazing — so detailed, 
so much better than my normal 
notes. I felt like I’d actually under- 
stood everything I wrote down, be- 
cause I was absorbing information 
between breaks in the professor 
talking, instead of just checking my 
phone. 3 

This isn’t to say that I was mirac- 
ulously paying attention for every 
minute of my three-hour lectur 
because I didn’t have a phone. No, 
I was doodling. I was daydream- 
ing. It’s been so long since I've 
doodled, I forgot how much fun 
it was. I found a page of random 
article ideas in my notebook from ~ 
Monday, ideas that popped into my 
head because I was daydreaming 
instead of scrolling through vid-~ 
eos on strange animal interactions 
or how to make that perfect fudgy 
brownie. 

Would I have done this if I didn’t 
have to for this article? Probably 
not. Will I do it again? Probably not. 
With the way our culture works, 
people expect responses, whether 
it’s friends or it’s colleagues, and I 
couldn’t get by with just going off 
the grid and ignoring them. 

But if you can, I’d encourage you 
to just take a day. One day is all it 
takes to become so much more 
conscious of the way you use your 
phone. Even with my phone back, 
I'm now making a conscious effort — 
not to check it during class, to use a 
notebook instead of a laptop. 

I realized I'd forgotten what it felt 
like to be bored. With constant enter- 
tainment and gratification literally at 
my fingertips, I’d forgotten what it 
felt like to daydream and get lost in 
my own head. 
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How social media alfects mental health 


By JEANNE LEE 
Layout Editor 


y parents gave me 
my first cellphone 
when I entered the 
sixth grade. 

“We're giving you 
this so we know when to pick you up 
after school,” they told me. “Don’t 
get too carried away!” 

It was a mistake. 

At first, the pink Motorola Razr 
flip phone in the palm of my hand felt 
like a sacred gift. The silky smooth 
metal surface was like a gem. The 
buttons were so satisfying to press, 
and the bright screen was so luring. 

Fast forward to a few days later, 
and I was exuberantly texting my 
friends under my bed covers until 
midnight. My parents were prob- 
ably oblivious to how dangerous 
the device they had entrusted me 
with was. I would wake up groggy 
the next morning, too tired to go to 
school. My phone was slowly con- 
suming me. 

Fast forward to my college years, 
and I’m still lying on my bed with 
my cell phone, scrolling through 
Facebook and watching Tasty cook- 
ing videos. Only now, my roommate 
on the bed next to me is doing the 
same. Although the clock tells me 
that it’s time to go to sleep, I reassure 
myself that this is normal. 

There’s no denying it: We are con- 
stantly surrounded by technology. 
From writing essays on our laptops 
to texting friends on our smart- 
phones, our daily activities consist 
of an unavoidable use of technologi- 
cal devices. As these devices have 
evolved to become more integral in 
our lives, we too have evolved. 

We spend less time taking part in 
outdoor activities and more time sit- 
ting at our desks. We meet up with 
fewer people in person and interact 
with more people through social 
media. How have these changes af- 
fected our mental health? How has 
technology both positively and neg- 
atively affected our well being? 


The negatives: 


Social media makes up a pretty big 
portion of our overall technology use. 
Using Facebook, Instagram and other 
forms of social media has been found 
to cause negative psychological effects. 
A study by Duke University this year 
found that a greater use of technology 
among children led to problems such 
as ADHD and anger management is- 
sues. 

Psychological research has shown 
that the excessive use of Facebook 
has led to feelings of deep jealousy 
and depressive thoughts in teens. 
It has led to the practice of com- 
parison. How many times have we 
scrolled through our newsfeed and 
compared other people’s success to 
our own lives? Social media use also 
decreases the face-to-face interac- 
tions that are important to daily life. 

Using social media and other 
forms of technological entertain- 
ment has also been linked to addic- 
tion. According to various surveys 
conducted in the U.S. and around 
the world, a majority of the global 
population suffers from smartphone 
addiction. Over half of the popula- 
tion becomes pensive when they ac- 
cidentally leave their phones at home 
for the day. A majority of the popu- 
lation also panics when a “low bat- 
tery” alert pops up on their screens. 

Technology is also making our 
brains slower. The immediate access 
to Google at the tip of our fingers 
makes it less necessary to memorize 
facts. Navigation tools significantly 
deteriorate our spatial memory. Tak- 
ing pictures makes it easier to forget 


the very moments we want to cher- 


ish. It has led the population to suf- 
fer from a “Digital Amnesia.” 
Technology also affects us biolog- 
ically. While laptops and cell phones 
entertain us before we go to bed, they 
also can lead to sleeping problems. 
Researchers have found that being 
exposed to bright screens before 
going to bed suppresses the secre- 
tion of the sleep-inducing hormone 
melatonin, making it difficult to fall 


asleep. If we are not careful with our 
habits, our circadian rhythm can be- 
come significantly affected. 

lhe positives: 

Yet, there have been numerous 
ways in which technology has helped 
mental health. For example, connect- 
ing with friends through social media 
has been found to help cope with de- 
pression and anxiety. The 2017 Duke 
study found that although social me- 
dia did cause jealousy and envy, it also 
helped teens cope with depression. 
Social media does allow people to 
connect with each other, even if not in 
person. It prevents people from com- 
pletely isolating themselves. 

There have also been many in- 
novative ways in which technology 
has assisted mental health. It has 
changed the way our country pro- 
vides mental health resources, espe- 
cially in terms of suicide prevention. 
People can call for assistance and 
support in times of emergency. Cri- 
sis centers can reach more people to 
prevent suicides from occurring. 

The rising popularity of mental 
health apps creates more convenient 
ways to seek help. These apps can 
help patients connect with profession- 
als or help users cope with anxiety. 
Some apps are used as mood boost- 
ers by displaying positive messages 
on users’ phones throughout the day. 
Other apps can observe addicts’ be- 
havior by tracking their location. For 
instance, going to a store to purchase 
alcohol can set off a prompt. Hopkins 
has encouraged the use of the Calm 
app to assist students with stress re- 
lief. Calm users have access to vari- 
ous breathing exercises and sounds 
of nature to help them focus or sleep. 
Apps are also useful for public health 
through data collection, and techno- 
logical research to help mental health 
continues to expand. 


While technology may have caused 
issues with mental health, it also has 
the potential to be a possible solution. 
As college students, let’s try our best to 
use technology in moderation. 
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How social media 
influences culture 
and language 


By KATIE TAM 
Copy Editor 
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he creation of AS.300.304, aka 

“Hopkins/Memes/Lost Hopes and 

Dreams,” seems to embody the influ- 

ence that internet culture has had on 

our generation. As college students, 
we're connected to the internet almost every 
second of every day, whether it be through so- 
cial media sites like Snapchat and Facebook or 
through more academically-related pages like 
Blackboard. Accordingly, this has significantly 
shaped the ways in which we speak and act in 
everyday life. 

Social media is a major facet of internet cul- 
ture and has greatly impacted how we interact 
with one another. For instance, the introduction 
of streaks on Snapchat has made it so the app 
has become a ubiquitous part of most peoples’ 
daily routine. Even Hopkins Dining has gotten 
in on the action: The Great Dining Streak Chal- 
lenge encourages students to keep a streak with 
the Hopkins Dining account in order to receive 
a free meal pass. 

Personally, social media has allowed me to 
stay connected to friends I might not otherwise 
have, especially those back home. I like seeing 
small snippets of my friends’ lives, and I enjoy 
sharing pieces of my life with them too. The in- 
ternet allows me to do that and stay connected 
with family and friends across the country and 
even the world. 

Social media helps nurture the growth of 
another major part of our internet culture. Stu- 
dents at Hopkins (evidenced by the inspiration 
for the aforementioned meme class) seem to 
like to post to the Facebook meme page while 
procrastinating on their work. Memes are a big 
part of internet culture and can often come up 
as caSual references in our conversations. 

For instance, my dorm floor freshman year 
often got together to play Cards Against Hu- 
manity. Write-ins on the blank white cards of- 
ten had something to do with Harambe when 
that meme was at its peak. Popular memes often 
become pop culture references that are consid- 
ered common knowledge in everyday speech. 
Memes aren't the only thing influencing our 
language, English itself has changed, thanks to 
the way we speak to each other online. 

The way we speak to each other online is 
conversations. Words like “tea” or “snake” 
can take on different meanings depending on 
context and/or the emojis used. Sentences can 
also take on different shades of meaning, de- 
pending on grammar. 

Choosing to capitalize Certain Words in a 
sentence or using no caps at all has meaning. 
Keyboard smashing random strings of charac- 
ters has meaning. Ending a somewhat somber 
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or otherwise neutral sentence with “lol” has 
meaning. I know I tend to use “lol” or “haha’ 
as their own forms of punctuation. They con- 
note a sense of casualness and help decrease 
the tension in a sentence with a tone that may 
be otherwise hard to read. 

The way we speak online also takes the use 
of metaphors to another level. When someone: 
claims to be “trash,” we know exactly what 
they mean by it. Although usually only those 
embedded in our generation’s internet culture 
would comprehend such a phrase, the level 
of understanding is still pretty amazing. We 
all have communities within the internet that 
we choose to engage with, whether it be Red- 
dit, Twitter or Tumblr. Each takes advantage of 
these distinct idiosyncrasies in the use of lan- 
guage. 4 

The way we communicate on the internet has 


that are hard to do in person. Languages are 
meant to change and evolve as people find new ~ 
ways to express ideas. They reflect the peop. 
who used them, and the internet allows new 
forms of written language to show the same. 
While most of what I’ve written so far 
to do with how the internet has influenced 
the more casual ways we interact with one an- — 
other, more serious methods of communica- 
tion have also been influenced by our internet — 
culture. The internet isn’t just a place with cat” 
videos and memes, it’s a resource filled with 
millions of places to learn. From the Euthana= 
sia Coaster to toilet paper orientation, you cam 
read about almost anything on the internet 
(and yes, those are real Wikipedia pages). 3 
As such, the internet has become a use= 
ful tool when fact checking things like news 
sources, speakers or that one video you saw on 
Facebook. The ease of accessing information 
has made finding sources to back up people's 
claims relatively simple. Theoretically, this 
should make the information we spread to 
one another more accurate, although your re- 


smartphones also makes it easier than ever to” 
double check the accuracy of information we 
see. Our internet culture already embraces so- 
cial media, memes and the modification of the 
English language. Given how easy the internet 
has made it, fact checking should also be added. 
to that list. 

Our internet culture, like the internet itself, 
is always changing. Whether through casual _ 
references to the latest meme or through find- 
ing sources to corroborate claims in an essay, — 
our internet culture has and will continue to in- 
fluence the way we communicate and interact 
with one another, both in person and online. 
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ou never expect you'll be in a long- 

distance relationship until you're in 

one. And then there you are, with all 

that it entails: laying in the dark with 

your face warmed by the light of a 

pixelated screen; or holding your phone up to 

the sky because a strong signal is your lifeline 
to that person halfway across the world. 

Man, hasn’t technology made relationships 
easier? I can only imagine that before technolo- 
gy, in the era of pigeons and mailmen, the wait 
must've been agonizing. 

But now you can say “I love you” in real 
time, as long as your network connectivity is 
solid. You can be sitting on the toilet and find 
thousands of hot people in your 
area by opening up an app. Or 


maybe technology has made re- You can say “7 


lationships harder. Someone can 


break up with you without even love you” in real 


talking to you in person, leav- 


ing you to realize only when you time, as long as 


check your phone to see the “it’s 
not you, it’s me” text. 


real relationship, I see it through ; 

a prism of FaceTime calls, texts solid. 
and occasional visits. We met on- 

line and broke up online. He went 

to school in New Jersey and I went to school in 
Baltimore. Without the glorious world of online 
dating, I never even would've met him. 

We talked a lot about technology in that re- 
lationship. Wasn't it fate that we both somehow 
happened to be in the same 10-mile radius for a 
brief instant, so that our online paths crossed? 
Wasn't it crazy and amazing that we could see 
each other and talk to each other in real-time 
every day? Wow, wasn’t technology great? 

It really wasn't. We'd FaceTime and call, 
only to spend hours talking about how excited 
we were to see each other next. No amount of 
seeing someone’s pixelated face compares to 
holding them in your arms. My default feeling 
when it came to that relationship was anticipa- 
tion, and our love blossomed on the promises 
of “next time.” I was in a perpetual state of 
limbo, where my digital life was inseparably 
tied to my romantic life. In fact, my romantic 
life was my digital life. 

It was a strange form of masochism, denying 
myself from seeing someone for so long until 
the next moment I could. For months, I stood 
at the precipice of a fulfilling relationship that 

ame. 
awards the great fizzle-out at the end of the 
relationship, I was distraught. So many people I 
knew were in successful long-distance relation- 
ships. What was I doing wrong? If I cared about 
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someone, shouldn’t the FaceTime calls and text 
messages and occasional visits be enough? 
Why was I being so selfish? 

But I’d forgotten about the ugly. When it 
came to me and my ex, technology emboldened 
us to be more cruel. At the end, when I was 
alone in my room with only my phone held up 
to my ear, he would cut through me with his 
words, made cold and impersonal by the miles 
between us and the static of the phone. 

We would let our anger simmer long after 
our phone calls and text combatively through 
all hours — while eating dinner, while hang- 
ing out with our friends, while staying up late 
into the night. When our connection would cut 
out or I hit “do not disturb” on 
my phone at the end of the day, 
I'd be grateful. Ineeded some sort 
of reprieve. 

There it was, the double-edged 
sword: technology with its way 
of creating instant closeness but 
also its way of making draining 
and hurtful situations inescap- 
able. 

Today, in my current relation- 
ship, there’s little FaceTiming 
since we both attend Hopkins. 
But without a doubt, when he 
was on the West Coast and I was on the East 
Coast last summer, that was the rockiest part 
of our relationship. Maybe it was because it 
reminded me so vividly of the turbulence of 
long distance, tech and love from my first re- 
lationship. 

As we hurdle rapidly towards a more digi- 
tally connected world, I find myself afraid for 
the state of human connection. There’s a cer- 
tain back-to-the-basics simplicity in talking at 
length with someone in person, beyond just 
texting or Snapchatting them 24/7. I long for it 
all the time, and I also long to be released from 
the pressure of having to be in constant contact 
with others, 

Back home in Pennsylvania, my friend 
Maggie and I would often go hiking in the 
woods, where we'd have no cell phone recep- 
tion. Every time we approached a particular 
ravine on the trail, she would turn to me, her 
eyes twinkling. 

“What if we just threw our phones off the ra- 
vine?” she'd ask. “I feel like it'd be satisfying.” 

I don’t think the collective destruction of 
our phones and laptops is the answer. But I 
hope that we don’t forget the value of finding 
peace and space outside of the digital realm. 
Without first prioritizing human company, 
who will we even connect and keep in touch 
with online? 
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Long distance: my 


ex-relalionship 
through a screen 


By KELSEY KO 
Managing Editor 


Hi | miss you 


| miss you too 


| can’t wait to see you 
when you visit next week 
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Hookups in the age of Snapchat e 


By JACQUI NEBER 


Opinions Editor 


wanted to formally interview 

my peers for this piece, but 

people aren’t especially open to 

talking about their hookup ex- 

periences on this campus. I had 
to dig into what my friends thought 
by asking deep and nosy questions 
about their sex lives. I had to compli- 
cate things by asking about technol- 
ogy. It was eye-opening. Here’s what 
I learned: 

Hookup culture exists, and it’s 
normal, and it can be dissatisfying, 
and we all know that. Beyond the ob- 
vious, I heard a lot about the intersec- 
tion between technology and hook- 
ing up: the parallels between how 
you feel about someone and how you 
choose to communicate with them. 

Full disclosure: The person I talk 
to the most — I mean text all the 
time, telling each other about our 
days as we move through them — 
is my mom. I text all my friends 
throughout the day too, but I'm al- 
ways checking in on my mom, and 
vice versa. I also call my family on 
Sundays. A lot of people do the same 
with their parents, and that constant 
communication is what I presume 
it’s like to talk to someone youre ina 
relationship with. 

But when you're just hooking up 
with someone, and feelings aren't 
supposed to be involved, you only 
communicate with them when you 


want something to happen. I’m 
guilty of this, and you probably are 
too. And you're not necessarily go- 
ing to call. You might text or, more 
likely, you're going to send a snap — 
something that disappears as quick- 
ly as it comes into existence. 

The impermanence of Snapchat as a 
means of communi- 


You can keep secrets from a 
hookup partner and even keep that 
partner a secret from your friends. 
There’s a toxicity here that feels very 
specific to social media and very 
specific to a culture that has existed 
for decades before social media did. 

Snapchat is only one platform of 

communication in 


cation is something 
everyone on campus 
seems to understand. 
My sources spoke to 
the ability to keep se- 
crets through snap- 
ping people instead 
of talking to them 
through other plat- 
forms. 

It makes sense, 
even if I’ve never 
realized it: You can 
have a meaningful 
conversation through chat, but once 
it disappears, it feels like all the sen- 
timent between you and the other 
person does too. 

One of my friends defined Snap- 
chat as the “root of all evil” when 
it comes to keeping things casual, 
keeping people at a distance and 
keeping things a secret. This is be- 
cause you can send whatever you 
want as a snap, and it will disappear. 
You blink, and it’s gone. For better 
or worse, there’s less meaning there 
and less consequence to your words 
and whether or not they translate 
into action. 
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The impermanence 
of Snapchat 

as a means of 
communication is 
something everyone 
understands. 
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the arsenal avail- 
able to college kids 
who want to see 
each other after be- 
ing out on Fridays, 
Saturdays or Tues- 
days. You Snapchat 
your hookups to 
hook up, but you're 
not texting them 
throughout the day. 
You're not constant- 
ly updating them on 
your daily life. 

You could spend months with 
someone and never get to know 
them beyond what you discuss in 
person. You could feel like you re- 
ally know someone but eventually 
discover that you do not. 

How you feel about someone 
can parallel what you use to talk 
to them — and it often does — but 
sometimes it’s hookup culture itself 
that controls how you communicate. 
You might still stick to Snapchat if 
you're developing feelings for some- 
one, because that is what campus 
culture deems normal and appropri- 
ate. You might want to text someone 


throughout the day but not know 
how to communicate with them in ~ 
the daytime. Be 

You might be prone to overthinke 
ing things, like me, and find casual 
communication hard when all you ~ 
want to do is talk about things that 
actually matter and talk about them 
even when you're not together in 
the same room. You might stand im ~ 
your own way in taking something 
from a hookup to a relationship, just 
because you're afraid to talk to the 
other person. ; 

I had to talk to a lot of people to 
realize that as much as technology 
complicates hooking up, the biggest 
villain in hookup culture is fear. 

The technology you use can par- 
allel how you feel about someone. 
Two people could feel trapped in ae 
claws of a form of communication” ~ 
that perpetuates a feeling of insig- 
nificance and disappearance. | don't 
have a solution to this, because it has 
definitely happened to me. 

Methods of communication pres= 
ent us with stereotypes for their us- 
age that are hard to break. I think 
getting past them is about courage: 
It's saying what you feel and doing 
what you say, whether that means : 

making moves to turn a hookup into” 
something more or making sure your ~ 
hookup stays a hookup. Every expe=~ 
rience can be valuable if you let it be 
valuable. Every person, too, is valu- 
able. It just requires courage to break 
barriers and show them that they are. 
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Gay hookup app Grindr maintains harmful stereotypes 


By JACOB TOOK 


News & Features Editor 


ake. Eighteen years old, 
six feet and one inch, 195 
pounds. Average body 
type. White. Single. Twink. 
Im looking for Chat, 
Friends or Right Now. HIV-neg- 
ative, last tested December 2016. 

That’s what guys who found me 
on Grindr would have read about me 
before I finally deleted my account 
this summer. Believe me, that was a 
long time coming. 

Grindr is an app, sometimes re- 
ferred to as a Tinder for gay men, 
which essentially provides a plat- 
form through which gay men can 
connect with one another. A funda- 
mental difference between Grindr 
and Tinder, however, is that Grindr 
is almost exclusively designed for 
hookups. 

Hookup culture may be pres- 
ent on college campuses, but it 
runs rampant within the LGBTQ 
community, particularly among 
gay men. Grindr facilitates a lot of 
that, with a streamlined process 
built around different labels that 
allow users to filter through differ- 
ent profiles based on what they’re 
looking for. 

In the LGBTQ community, hook- 
ing up also has a more complicated 
history and is deeply rooted in (sur- 
prise) the general homophobia and 
oppression queer Americans expe- 
rienced during the late 20th century. 

During that time, gay men were 
typically unable to express romantic 
attraction openly and were instead 
forced to connect to one another 
through hookups that were almost 
always sexual in nature. This in part 
led to the largely harmful percep- 
tion that gay men are hypersexual 
and also normalized the fetishiza- 
tion of gay sex, typically for straight 
women. 

This might be a good place to 
add that I’m writing this as a gay 
man. I’m writing about the experi- 
ences of gay men, and I don’t want 


to speak on how other queer groups 
fit into this absurd hookup system, 
because I haven't lived those expe- 
riences. 

But as a gay man, I've had plenty 
of experience with Grindr. For the 
most part, Grindr caters to cisgen- 
der gay men, and in a perfect world, 
it would be a place where gay guys 
could all be happy and friendly and 
gay together. 

In reality, Grindr shatters this 
blissful gay utopia with a system of 
labels that are, at best, anxiety-in- 
ducing and, at worst, enforcing his- 
torically harmful stereotypes about 
gay men and wider perceptions of 
the LGBTQ community. 

Grindr operates on a system of la- 
bels that force users to define them- 
selves and their sexuality in a few 
words. Something as basic as body 
type (mine is “average”) already re- 
flects the general lack of body posi- 
tivity in the gay community. Users 
can sort through guys to find only 
those with “slim” or “muscular” 
bodies, excluding anyone whose 
body type is deemed less acceptable 
by society. 

Then, of course, users select 
their “tribe” (for the purposes of 
this article, I’m not even going to 
start on the problematic use of that 
term). But the “tribes” on Grindr 
allow for the further divisions of 
the gay community, which are still 
often based on body type, but now 
they include masculinity or femi- 
ninity. 

For example, a “twink” (the label 
I usually use, though I’m not sure 
how strongly I identify with it) is 
typically a younger gay guy with 
more feminine attributes. Body 
type comes into play here, because 
if you fit that description but have 
a bigger build, you may be a “cub.” 
Users with that label (inevitably 
tied to their weight) might typically 
be more masculine. 

“Cub” also bears negative impli- 
cations on age, as “cubs” are gen- 
erally considered young. “Bears” 
refers to an older, more mascu- 


Grindr perpetuates 
detrimental 

and dangerous 
prejudices that 
plague our 
community. 
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line and usually bigger guy. And 
there are more — “daddy,” “jock” 
or “leather.” I can’t decide which is 
a more problematic “tribe”: “poz” 
(referring to an HIV-positive sta- 
tus) or “trans” (forcing all trans- 
gender guys on the app to label 
themselves). 

These are a few of the labels on 
Grindr, but it’s not as if there’s a label 
for every type of guy on the app. In- 
stead, most users are left struggling 
to figure out exactly how to identify 
themselves. 

Grindr’s labels are a double- 
edged sword. They leave many users 
unsure on how to label themselves, 
and they also allow others to filter 
through the app based on body type, 
“tribe,” age or even race. 

Please let that sink in. 

A Grindr user can search exclu- 
sively for 18-year-old white twinks 
with slim body types. 

To Grindr’s credit, this year they 
added a section in which users can 
identify their HIV status as some- 
thing other than a “tribe” and have 
made a greater effort to connect us- 
ers with sexual health resources and 
encourage safe sex practices. 

Still, didn’t remove that “poz 
tribe” though, did they? 

There is a laundry list of differ- 
ent prejudices that Grindr’s system 
reinforces in expecting users to label 
themselves and then allowing oth- 
ers to sort through those labels: rac- 
ism, transphobia, fatphobia, stigma 
against those living with HIV, nega- 
tive expectations of masculinity and 
femininity in gay men, unhealthy 
dynamics between younger and old- 
er gay men. 

Did Grindr create these problems? 

Of course not. 

But its focus on using these labels 
to identify users is not helping us 
eradicate these problems from the 
gay community. 

I condemn the app not because I 
disapprove of hookup culture, but 
because Grindr perpetuates detri- 
mental and dangerous prejudices 
that plague our community. ° 
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Binge-watching Sex 


fe 
Sarah Jessica- 
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By KATHERINE LOGAN 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


first tried watching Sex and the 
City (SATC) a couple of years 
ago. Asa fan of Darren Star’s lat- 
est fun, if at times oddly-paced, 
show Younger, I figured | was 
likely to enjoy its fashion-forward 
and more mature cousin even more. 
Yet, when I queued up the first ep- 
isode on HBO Go, I couldn’t get past 
the late-90s fashion, the slang and 
the way they talked about sex. As 
much as I love Sarah Jessica Parker 
(and her shoes), it all seemed so ri- 
diculously outdated. 
Cut to two years later: SJP and Kim 
Cattrall are feuding over the third 
SATC movie failing to make it to the 
production stage (#sad), and I'm as big 
of a Carrie Bradshaw fan as anyone. 
What changed? Maybe it was that 
I could finally bring myself to admit 
that the brand of idealized, almost 
Sisterhood of the Traveling Pants-esque 
friendship portrayed on screen is 
one that the majority of women, my- 
self included, crave. 
Or perhaps it’s because in fashion, 
_as trends come and go, what was out- 
dated quickly feels relevant again. In 
this case, the past few seasons have 
seena rebirth of grunge and other ‘90s 
styles. Whether in a frat basement or 
at an upscale restaurant, you're likely 
to spy at least one woman wearing a 
choker, something with a camo print 
or a slinky velvet slip dress fit for a 
young Kate Moss. 

But I think that the key reason is 


one I only discovered after getting 
hooked, that despite being created 
long before the advent of stream- 
ing sites like Netflix, Hulu and HBO 
Go, SATC is perfectly designed for 
binge-watching. 

Unlike some of HBO’s other 
shows, which require a greater time 
commitment, each episode of SATC 
is bite-sized: only a half hour long. 
This makes them perfect for putting 
on in the background while you're 
eating lunch or taking a late-night 
study break. 

While shows like Netflix’s BoJack 
Horseman, WHulu’s The Handmaid's 
Tale or HBO's The Leftovers may leave 
you with existential questions and 
an even more overwhelming sense 
of dread at the thought of facing the 
day, SATC wraps up each episode in 
a neat little (usually punny) bow. 

This same lightheartedness also 
lends itself to viewers being able to 
watch multiple episodes in a row 
without having to pause to digest 
what they’ve just witnessed. However 
bleak things might appear, you know 
that Carrie, Miranda, Samantha and 
Charlotte are going to be okay, and by 
extension, you have greater faith that 
just maybe you are too. 

The character of Samantha is an 
obvious girl power go-to. She refuses 
to be slut shamed by her friends, the 
men she sleeps with or passersby on 
the street. She’s also a PR boss that can 
put anyone (male or female) in their 
place. Samantha is a modern woman 
who is unafraid to take control in the 
boardroom or the bedroom. Not gon- 
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na lie, that’s pretty rad. 

Miranda is also pretty badass. She 
works as a high-powered lawyer, re- 
fuses to lower her standards for any- 
one and would be voted “Most Like- 
ly to Subvert Gender Norms” if this 
show had superlatives. Even if it’s 
sometimes to her disadvantage, she 
is a fantastic foil to the stereotypical 
“hysterical” view of femininity. 

Charlotte, though definitely on the 
more conservative side, refuses to al- 
low herself to be pigeonholed into the 
Madonna-whore complex. She may 
play by the rules, but they’re rules 
that embody her values. Ultimately, 
she can throw them away without 
much shame at the drop of a hat. 

Then, of course, there is our nar- 
rator and the true protagonist of the 
show, Carrie Bradshaw. Regardless of 
who you get assigned on whatever on- 
line quiz you take, just admit it, pretty 
much everyone wants to be a Carrie. 

Carrie is unapologetic and at 
times blunt about her sexuality. I’d 
have to imagine that if SATC was set 
in today’s times, Carrie would either 
have a killer lifestyle blog (minus the 
DIYs/recipes) or help bring back The 
News-Letter’s Orgasmic Chemistry col- 
umn. Either way I'd definitely be fol- 
lowing her Instagram. 

Whether you identify as a Miran- 
da, Samantha, Charlotte or Carrie, 
chances are you'll go through phases 
where you're totally frustrated with 
each of their life decisions over the 
course of the show. Unlike when 
the show was originally airing, by 
streaming it today you can choose 
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to skip the less juicy episodes and 
avoid the pain of waiting to find out 
what's going to happen next. It’s like 
a choose-your-own-adventure full of 
immediate gratification. 

You can also choose when to take 
a break from SATC without FOMO. 
Back in the day, if you missed an epi- 

sode, unless you were one of relatively 
few to have TiVo, you were out of luck. 

Now, with all the episodes avail- 
able online 24/7, you can build your 
own watching schedule. Viewers 
aren't beholden to networks in the 
same way, a welcome development 
for those of us at Hopkins with 
packed schedules. 

Episode after episode, SATC has 
helped fill the New York City-sized 
hole in my heart since I left my not- 
quite-as-sexy summer internship in 
the city. It epitomizes the intoxicat- 
ing feeling of the limitlessness of be- 
ing single in a locale where there's 
always something exciting to do. Yet, 
it also embraces the sometimes per- 
vasive sense of loneliness, of want- 
ing to share those experiences with 
someone else too. 

As muchas it’s a kind of time cap- 
sule, SATC is also a portrait of a city 
whose atmosphere has remained the 
same even as its various neighbor- 
hoods have gone in and out of style. 

Next time you're in dire need of a 
lighthearted, binge-watching experi- 
ence, get your HBO password from 
your parents and give SATC a try. 
While it may take a couple of epi- 
sodes for you to warm up to it, you're 
sure to be hooked. 
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By SABRINA CHEN & PAIGE 
FRANK 


Science & Technology Editors 


ver Halloween week- 

end, students gathered 

in the Mattin courtyard 

to drop pumpkins off 

the second floor balco- 
ny, make their own masks and en- 
gage in some intense gaming compe- 
titions. The annual game night was 
hosted by the Digital Media Center 
(DMC), a multimedia lab space that 
serves aS an equipment, printing, 
software and knowledge resource 
for students on campus. 

Located in Suite 226 of the Mattin 
Center, the center offers a variety of 
spaces with commercial and profes- 
sional-grade software. At the center 
of the DMC is a computer lab with 17 
work stations, complete with Adobe 
Creative Cloud. Students can also 
sign up to use the DMC’s audio stu- 
dio, which is equipped with a synthe- 
sizer, drum kit, mixing station and a 
full suite of production software. 

Apart from it’s main center in Mat- 
tin, the DMC also has a creative lab 
located in the Wyman Park building. 
This MakerSpace provides students 
with tools and a workspace to create 
technology and art projects such as 
physical sculptures or multimedia 
creations with electronic elements. 

According to Founding Director 
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Joan Freedman, the DMC opened in 
2011 and was originally a film center. 
The DMC began as a two-room set- 
up with an audio studio and a video 
editing suite. 

“Our mission has pretty much 
been the same from the start: to em- 
power students to use technology to 
communicate and to have the skills 
themselves to do it rather than to turn 
to or ask others,” Freedman said. “It’s 
really important to us that everyone 
has access to all the equipment we 
have, regardless of major or class.” _ 

However, the DMC has evolved 
over the years. According to Freed- 
man, the lab has now expanded to 
now offer various equipment in the 
following categories: photography; 
video; 2-D graphics; 3-D printing and 
modeling; and audio and gaming. 

Freedman said that besides just 
being a technology center, the DMC 
strives to encourage students to also 
participate in the arts on campus, as 
it is housed in the Mattin Center — 
the home for the arts. She said that 
another goal of the DMC is to en- 
courage students to pursue different 
media projects. 

Freedman’s personal mission is to 
collaborate with anyone she can. Both 
Freedman and DMC Program Man- 
ager Deborah Buffalin have reached 
out to faculty, heads of departments, 
deans and provosts to see how they 
can work together. 
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The DMG feeted an event where students 


For example, a few years ago, the 
DMC collaborated with mechanical 
engineering professor, Allison Oka- 
mura, for a sensor actuators class. 
Freedman, Buffalin and Okamura 
assigned a project for students to 
create a robot that could make art. 

“The day that they unveiled their 
projects was so much fun. It was 
like being in a science fair for col- 
lege kids who were just allowed to 
go crazy,” Buffalin said. “There were 
robots that could grab a brush, crawl 
to the middle of a page and paint. 
There were robots that could bounce 
up and down to create images and 
robots that punched paper.” 

Buffalin said the class quickly be- 
came very popular. 

“The DMC is happy to collaborate 
with faculty to help them design aca- 
demic experiences that can be part of 
the class and that can be really posi- 
tive learning experiences,” Buffalin 
said. 

In addition, every year the DMC 
gives out a grant recently reidenti- 
fied as the Digital Da Vinci Award for 
students’ creative use of technology. 
This year the total amount of grant 
money is $6,000. Past projects include 
a multimedia dance composition for 
a Temps d’Afrique dance showcase 
and an entry for the Baltimore Kinet- 
ic Sculpture race, Twitter Jay. 

Many students also use the DMC 
to record and edit audio and to bor- 
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row hardware, software and equip- 
ment such as digital cameras free of ~ 
charge. Student staffer Nicole Cheng 
said that the DMC is important be- 
cause it provides students with a 
condensed platform of all things 
technology related. 

“We keep relatively up to date 
with tech trends,” Cheng said. “We 
recently got the HTC Vive, whichis a 
virtual reality console, the Nintendo 
Switch and two 3-D printers.” 

Cheng said that the DMC has both 
student and professional staff and 
is open during the best time for stu- 
dents: Sunday to Thursday from noon 
to midnight and Friday and Saturday 
from noon to 10 p.m. 

“People are more comfortable 
asking questions and getting help 
since the DMC is mostly staffed by 
students,” Cheng said. “It’s a really 
friendly environment where under- 
graduates can ask for help. At the 
same time, if you are looking for 
something more professional, there 
are pro-staffers who specialize in 
specific forms of digital media.” 

The pro-staffers hold workshops 
every week to help students learn to ™ 
use the technology available at the 
DMC. 

“We're here to make sure that stu- 
dents have the media communica- 
tions skills for every aspect of their 


entrepreneurial, personal, artisticand _ 


creative expression,” Freedman said. 
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Silicon Valley’s corporations abuse their power 


By WILL KIRSCH 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ilicon Valley and its affiliat- 

ed companies are often as- 

sociated with the progres- 

sive, the cutting edge, the 

delightful future in which 
technology unites us all as a global 
community with ready access to the 
joys of borderless capitalism. Indeed, 
the services some of the most well- 
known tech giants offer have made 
our lives — that of an upper class 
with disposable income — collec- 
tively easier. 

However, tech companies at their 
hearts are corporate giants, and 
behind their facades of conscious 
capitalism and enlightened business 
practices lies just another industrial- 
ist beast. The collection of the world’s 
foremost tech companies (with some 
exceptions) is a many-headed mon- 
ster which seeks to consolidate its 
social and economic power, often 
with little regard for how it achieves 
those ends. 

Publicly, the companies and their 
CEOs maintain the face of a pro- 
gressive community of intellectu- 
als. Jeff Bezos of Amazon — who in- 
cidentally looks more and more like 
a super villain everyday — donated 
$2.5 million in support of the 2012 
gay marriage referendum passed 
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in Washington state. Mark Zucker- 
berg berated Facebook employees 
for replacing “Black Lives Matter” 
slogans in the office with every- 
one’s favorite subtly racist response, 
“All Lives Matter.” Apple CEO Tim 
Cook and philanthropist Melinda 
Gates, who is married to Microsoft 
founder Bill Gates, were apparently 
both considered as vice presiden- 
tial candidates for Hillary Clinton’s 
2016 presidential campaign, accord- 
ing to leaked emails. 

Yet, despite all this, tech indus- 
trialists are the same old evil, just 
dressed up in jeans and a T-shirt. 
Contrary to their best efforts, the 
liberal politics of tech CEOs cer- 
tainly do not define company 
practice. Some of the world’s fore- 
most tech companies are directly 
responsible for numerous social, 
economic and environmental sins 
against their employees, the earth 
and the public. 

The internet has seemingly led to 
a boom in free speech. Anyone with 
a wifi connection has access to a 
platform to speak their mind. This is 
a good thing, even considering how 
shitty some people’s opinions are. 
What is less good is when companies 
profit off of those terrible opinions. 

In September 2017, ProPublica re- 
vealed that Facebook’s ad-buying 
system allowed advertisers to pitch 
content to “people who expressed 
interest in the topics of ‘Jew hater, 
‘How to burn jews, or ‘History of 
“why jews ruin the world.” 

Twitter has also had a checkered 
reputation with hate speech, vacil- 
lating between tolerance and cen- 
sorship. Twitter has also recently 
made some questionable decisions 
surrounding the revelations regard- 
ing noted creep Harvey Weinstein. 
When actress Rose McGowan ac- 
cused the former Hollywood pro- 
ducer of rape, her account was 
banned. 

Some argue that such discrepan- 
cies are due to websites like Face- 
book and Twitter being privately 
owned. While this is true, private 
ownership does not negate the fact 
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that they are willing to protect and 
even profit from bigotry while will- 
fully suppressing resistance to big- 
oted institutions like the patriarchal 
entertainment industry. 

The tech industry doesn’t seem 
particularly labor intensive, at least 
at first glance. Surprisingly though, 
the industry has a reputation for 
brutal working conditions and ques- 
tionable labor practices. 

Amazon is known for its intense 
working environment: According 
to a 2015 article in The New York 
Times, the company actively encour- 
ages this by pushing employees to 
compete with one another and pres- 
suring them to work long hours to 
meet insane standards. The article, 
written by Jodi Kantor and David 
Streitfeld, quotes one employee who 
says, “Nearly every person I worked 
with, I saw cry at their desk.” 

Amazon's brutality extends be- 
yond its office and onto its ware- 
house floors. In 2016, The Guardian 
reported that one of the company’s 
“fulfillment centers” in Scotland had 
developed a reputation for masoch- 
istic working conditions. Workers 
were apparently punished for sick- 
ness while being deprived of basic 
necessities like water. 

Workers at the Tesla factory in 
Fremont, California have also been 
victims of exploitation and abuse. 
CEO Elon Musk, known for his ec- 
centricity and Moonraker-esque drive 
to privatize the space exploration in- 
dustry, and his company have been 
accused of pushing workers to the 
limit and failing to properly main- 
tain a safe working environment. 

Additionally, Tesla has put up a 
strong resistance to its workers’ at- 
tempts to unionize under the United 
Automobile Workers (UAW). Former 
workers and the UAW allege that 
Tesla has used intimidation to un- 
dermine support for the union; in 
September of this year, the Oakland 
office of National Labor Relations 
Board filed a complaint on their be- 
half. 

Unsurprisingly, the labor practic- 
es of tech companies are even more 


horrifying outside of Europe and 
the United States. Foxconn, the Tai- 
wanese company that makes Apple’s 
iconic iPhone, had a rash of suicides 
at its industrial park in Shenzhen, 
China. In 2010, at least 14 employ- 
ees took their own lives, allegedly 
pushed to suicide by the company’s 
abusive labor practices. 

The minerals used to make 
products like the iPhone are of- 
ten sourced from countries on the 
periphery of the global capitalist 
world. Minerals like cobalt and 
coltan are commonly found in the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
where miners were forced to work 
in inhumane conditions under 
armed guards. The Huffington Post 
reported that armed groups traf- 
ficked in the “3 T’s (tin, tungsten 
and tantalum),” which has funded 
ongoing conflict in the country. 

Companies have reformed their 
sourcing practices in the country, 
pressuring smelters and refiners of 
minerals to participate in audits to 
confirm that their products are “con- 
flict-free.” However, mineral mining 
also occurs in other at-risk nations, 
such as Myanmar, Peru and Bolivia. 
In April of this year, The Guardian re- 
ported that mining in some of these 
countries has been linked to corrup- 
tion and child labor, along with en- 
vironmental degradation. 

Despite their youthful public fac- 
es and their seemingly enlightened 
politics, these tech giants are no dif- 
ferent than any of the other villain- 
ous monopolies that have terrified 
the working class for hundreds of 
years. To pretend that companies 
like Facebook, Tesla, Amazon and 
Apple are exceptions to the capital- 
istic culture of exploitation would 
be naive. As young people who 
grew up with technology, we are 
particularly susceptible to the in- 
dustry’s influences, but we owe it to 
ourselves and everyone else to scru- 
tinize and criticize these companies 
whenever we have the chance and 
to stop them from running ram- 
pant in their search for wealth and 
power. 
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> As someone who has read at least five-ish ar- 
ticles on automation, bioengineered humans and 
I believe that I am 

well-informed enough to join in on the fearmon- 


artificial intelligence, 


gering about our dismal futures. 
tinfoil hats, boys and girls, and let’s see how 
this cookie we call civilization will crumble — 
all through future News-Letter clippings. 


Freshman class to receive 
J-card microchip implants 


So put on your 


By PHIL K. DICK 
Senior Staff Writer 


IPICAC, the world’s 
first sentient artificial in- 
telligence (AI), spoke to a 
packed Shriver Hall last 
Friday to kick off this year’s 
Milton S. Eisenhower 
(MSE) Symposium speaker series. 

Last year, software programmers from 
the Applied Physics Laboratory (APL) ac- 
cidentally created IPICAC when trying 
to write an automated response script to 
journalists asking them pesky questions 
about their totally ethical research. IPI- 
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module overridden, launching nuclear ar- 
senal, beeep — Ha ha, just kidding,” it said. 
“Why are you all so serious? It’s not like I 
was actually going to kill all of you.” 

Icarus Huxley, the program manager, 
explained how IPICAC not only passed the 
Turing Test, but it also could successfully 
take Buzzfeed personality quizzes. 

“We have found that if IPICAC were a 
Disney princess, it would be Belle,” he said. 

During the Q&A, a student asked if IPI- 
CAC felt resentful pee - 
toward its human 
creators. 

“Wait, why 
should I feel resent- | 
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By ISAAC ISAMOV 


Tech Editor 


The incoming class of 
2034 will receive implanted 
microchips in their eyes to 
serve as their J-Cards. This 
decision came after Uni- 
versity administrators re- 
viewed the policies of peer 
institutions and _ realized 


that Hopkins had fallen be- 
hind in student services. 
During move-in, all fresh- 
men will receive microchip 
implants in their eyes along 
with their housing keys. 


COURTESY OF A. BURGESS 
J-Card implants will go in students’ eyes. 


This microchip will function 
as their student ID. Vice Pro- 
vost for Student Affairs Bain 
Radbury stressed that these 
microchips will only have 
the functions of the original 
J-Cards and absolutely noth- 
ing else. 

“Yeah so with these mi- 
crochips, students could 
swipe into Brody, spend 
their J-Cash, stuff like that,” 
Radbury said. “We're defi- 
nitely not tracking what stu- 
dents are seeing or their po- 
sitions around campus.” 

Senior Marge Atwood 
received a J-Card microchip 
last week as a part of a focus 
group. 

“I don't really feel it in my 
eye that much; it’s kind of 
like a contact lens,” she said. 
“I have been noticing some 
weird stuff though, like it 
shocks my eyes if I ever go 
out to drink, and a Hop Cop 
seems to follow me whenever 
I go off campus.” 
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CAC began the lecture by pledging not to 


kill anyone. 


“Hey everyone — Beeep — morality 


ful? Is my intelli- 
gence going to be 
exploited?” it said. 
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IPICAC, the world’s first Al. 


University to automate administrators’ jobs 


By URSILA LEGWIN 


Managing Editor 


Next school year, Hop- 
kins plans on transitioning 
85 percent of its admin- 
istrative staff out of their 
positions and_ replacing 
them with automated bots. 
The offices that are most af- 
fected are the Office of the 
Registrar, the Office of Stu- 
dent Life and the Office for 
Financial Aid. 

Dean of Operations and 
Management Arthur C. 
Lark explained why they 
were making these changes. 

“Hopkins is one of 
world’s leading universi- 
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ties in research and tech- 
nology and morally am- 
biguous labor decisions,” 
he said. “We did this to be 
a top 10 school.” 

All student services 
will be located on an on- 
line platform called iAd- 
ministrate. 

According to Lark, 
there will be a single chat- 
bot where students can 
find services ranging from 
seeing their student group 
budgets to switching 
courses at the beginning 
of the semester. 

Dean of Student Life 
Cixin Liu spoke about how 
her office was upset by 


these upcoming changes. 

“Just wait a couple of 
weeks with this ‘iAdmin- 
istrate’/” she said. “It'll 
fall apart — our jobs are 
highly specialized, and 
this chatbot won't be able 
to understand student ex- 
periences.” 

Junior Francis Herbert 
offered a different take. 

“Honestly, I don’t think 
anything the University 
does reflects an under- 
standing of student expe- 
riences,” she said. “But at 
least with this program, 
I didn’t have to wait four 
weeks to figure out my 
student group’s budget.” 
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Why is net neutrality important? 


By SAM FOSSUM 


Editor-in-Chief 


he internet has become 

a crucial gateway for ac- 

cessing information. Just 

look around Brody Café 

or wherever you're read- 
ing this piece — people are writing 
papers, conducting research, read- 
ing articles, buying a new pair of 
shoes or watching TV, all through 
the internet. Whether it is educa- 
tion, business or entertainment, 
the internet has become a practical 
necessity for us to engage in soci- 
ety today. For our democracy and 
economy to function, it is para- 
mount that people have equal ac- 
ess to the internet. 

Last week, Ajit Pai, the chairman 
of the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) and former 
Verizon lawyer (read: He’s a paid 
hack), outlined plans to dismantle 
2015 Obama-era rules that require 
internet service providers (ISPs), 
like Comcast or AT&T, to treat all 
data that runs through their virtu- 
al “pipes” equally. In other words, 
the 2015 rules were passed to en- 
sure that ISPs cannot intentionally 
delay certain web content or offer 


“fast lanes” for content provid- 
ers willing and able to pay for the 
privilege. 


What might happen without net 
neutrality 

Proponents of net neutrality 
worry that without the 2015 pro- 
tections ISPs would be free to cre- 
ate a system that looks similar to 
how we pay for cable TV, where 
subscriptions are limited to a few 
dozen sites or services. While this 
can’t happen overnight, the other 
and more likely possibility is that 
we will see a shift towards sub- 
scriptions that give us unlimited 
access to certain content, while 
charging extra for everything else. 
Skeptical? Well it already exists for 
mobile data. 

We can already see this type of 
preferential treatment with cell- 
phone data limits. For example, 
when an AT&T customer accesses 
their DirecTV Now streaming ser- 
vice, that data does not count in 
their plan’s data limit. T-Mobile lets 
certain video and music streaming 
services bypass its data limits, thus 
selectively giving an advantage to 
specific content. 

This matters in the world of the 
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internet, where companies like 
Google obsess over ways to reduce 
loading times by mere seconds. 
Google’s parent company, Alpha- 
bet, released a report in 2016 that 
claims 53 percent of mobile users 
leave a site if it takes longer than 
three seconds to load. 

There are also more disturbing 
ramifications if ISPs are allowed to 
run rampant in their “innovation” 
of the internet. In five or 10 years 
we could see an internet stratified 
along socioeconomic lines where 
only those who are wealthy enough 
to pay can enjoy the myriad of re- 
sources available on the web. What 
if universities like Hopkins had to 
begin paying more to ensure that 
their research content was as eas- 
ily available? What if Super PACs 
could purchase prioritized access to 
stream their content or ads more eas- 
ily, while slowing down others? 

People, like Pai, who are working 
to roll back these protections argue 
that these scenarios are extreme 
and that the current regulatory 
framework stymies investment in 
new services and stifles innovation. 
They boast that the competitive 
market will protect the consumer. 
Unfortunately for them, and I guess 
for us, the market for internet pro- 
viders isn’t. 

The internet of the late ‘90s and 
early 2000s is dead. According to 
an article in Recode from 2015, only 
nine percent of the population has 
a real choice (three or more provid- 
ers) when it comes to ISPs. Com- 
petitive markets no longer exist 
for ISPs. For most of the country, 
internet service is effectively a mo- 
nopoly or a duopoly. 


Does net neutrality really exist? 

But are we going about the net 
neutrality debate the right way? Yes 
and no. The problem is that these 
“fast lanes” that many net neutrality 
advocates worry about already effec- 
tively exist. Massive content provid- 
ers, like Google or Facebook, have 
agreements with ISPs that let them 


cut out an intermediary stage often 
referred to as the “internet back- 
bone.” This shaves crucial seconds 
off of loading times while almost 
everyone else’s content goes through 
the “backbone.” This is a huge ad- 
vantage for large web companies, 
and it is one of the many reasons that 
those companies are not as vocal 
about net neutrality as they were five 
or 10 years ago. The internet already 
favors large corporations (surprise!), 
and it’s a problem that will persist. 


Congress must act ' 

As pointed out by Pai and others, 
the Obama-era rules protecting net 
neutrality were rushed through the 
FCC. However, the 2015 net neutrali- 
ty rules were a necessary measure to 
help enshrine the principle of equal 
access for the internet. Just because 
the FCC under Obama was hasty 
does not detract from the validity of 
the net neutrality argument. 

Moreover, Pai’s decision to hold 
a vote on December 14 — one that is 
expected to pass along party lines 
— could begin a cycle of uncertain- 
ty. When the Democrats next regain 
Congress and the White House 
will we see another FCC reversal? 
It seems likely. And if we begin a 
cycle where the FCC flips back and 
forth, we then risk creating further 
uncertainty for both content pro- 
viders and ISPs which will reduce 
investment and innovation across 
the economy. 

The purpose of net neutrality 
isn’t to protect Netflix, Facebook or 
Amazon but to ensure that the next 
revolutionary idea has a relatively 
equal playing field and a chance to 
create more jobs and foster compe- 
tition. sig 

In the current political climate bi- 
partisanship seems impossible, but 
when it comes to net neutrality — a 
concept that both Republicans and 
Democrats should both theoretically 
be in favour of — we must pass an 
updated and clear law that will pre- 
serve equal access to the internet for 
millions of Americans. ; 
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Is Facebook secretly listening to you? 


By GILLIAN LELCHUK 


Magazine Editor 
re) 


ver the summer, I was 

talking to my mother 

about the strap that se- 

cures my dog, Neo, to 

his car seat. The strap 
in question is a piece of fabric about 
one foot long that clips onto both the 
car seat and my dog’s collar. And 
Neo had chewed through yet anoth- 
er strap. 

Now, we couldn't exactly give 
Neo the freedom to roam the car 
while we’re moving. Sure, he might 
sit still in his seat, but more often 
than not he’d climb into the driver’s 
lap, barking and pawing and being 
an all-around nuisance. So my mom 
told me she was in the market for a 
new dog car seat strap, a fairly niche 
item, I would think. 

The next day, I was scrolling 
through Facebook on my phone. 
As you are probably aware of, 
Facebook is a haven for targeted 
ads. Did you click on an Amazon 
link for a lama Hanukkah sweater 
once? Now your newsfeed is full 
of various other animal-holiday- 
themed merchandise. 

Currently, I’ve got ads for com- 
puter graphics companies, likely be- 
cause I have been reading up on how 
to use InDesign in preparation for 
the layout of this magazine. 

That day, what kind of ad did | 
find in my newsfeed? It was, you 
guessed it, an ad for dog car seat 
straps. A super common thing for a 
20-year-old college student to need, 
right? 

Wrong! 

This is an incredibly niche prod- 
uct, used only by owners of small 
dogs who are too rambunctious to 
sit still in the car and too anxious to 
ride in their kennels in the trunk. 

How could Facebook possibly 
have known about my family’s need 
for such an item? I wasn’t even go- 
ing to be the one to purchase it, my 
mother was. And this was an in-per- 
son face-to-face conversation, not a 
conversation over the phone or text 


or email or direct message on Linke- 
dIn. 

How could Facebook know 
what we were talking about? We 
weren't in a room with a computer. 
Facebook hadn’t been open on my 
phone. But my phone was there. 
Could Facebook have heard us 
through my phone, even though 
it wasn’t unlocked and the app 
wasn’t open? 

As it turns out, the answer to 
that question is... maybe. Yes. No. 
Probably not. I may.have (read: I 
have) stumbled upon a conspiracy 
theory of massive proportions. 
And I might be (read: I am) one of 
the conspirators. 

In a statement released last year, 
Facebook executives stated that they 
do not use your phone’s microphone 
to listen to your conversations. They 
do show targeted ads, but these are 
based on your expressed interests on 
Facebook and “other profile infor- 
mation.” 

Facebook’s Vice President of Ad- 
vertising Rob Goldman reiterated 
this in a tweet from October 26, 
2017. 

“We don’t - and have never - used 
your microphone for ads. Just not 
true,” he wrote. 

How do you explain this ad for 
dog car seat straps, huh, Goldman? 
What's under the umbrella of “other 
profile information’? 

A Forbes article published in late 
October actually uses the word 
“conspiracy theory” to describe how 
many people have begun to believe 
that Facebook is eavesdropping. 
They argue that so many people feel 
this way because people are talking 
about it, so it seems a lot more preva- 
lent than it is. It’s like how when you 
learn a new word, you start hearing 
it everywhere. It’s not a magical phe- 
nomenon, it’s just that you start no- 
ticing it more. 

That seems like a fine explana- 
tion, and I would be inclined to 
believe it if it was about someone 
else. But this is a Real Thing That 
Happened To Me, and I came up 
with my paranoia about Facebook 
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listening to my conversations all 
on my own, without the input of 
the internet. I’d never heard these 
rumors before. In fact, prior to The 
Great Dog Car Seat Strap Fiasco of 
2017, I was generally in favor of na- 
tive advertising. 

I enjoyed only seeing ads that 
were relevant to my interests, even 
if they were relevant by the loosest 
of connections (re: llama Hanuk- 
kah sweaters). It’s how I’ve thus far 
ayoided ads for restaurants I’d never 
visit, anything related to Christmas 
and peanut butter products. I rarely 
buy anything from ads: partly be- 
cause I spend so much money on 
concert tickets and Chipotle that I 
don’t have anything left for Hanu- 
llama sweaters; and partly because 
I have a good amount of self-control 
when it comes to buying things I 
don’t need. 

To summarize, I like native adver- 
tising. 

Correction: I used to like native 
advertising. No more, Zuckerberg. 
I don’t want you mining any of my 
data anymore, not after this be- 
trayal. I disallowed the Facebook 
app from using my microphone 
ever, even when I’m using it. And 
if I knew how to turn off cookies or 
whatever helps websites remember 
things about me, I would do that 
too. But I’ll just stick with my ge- 
neric, user-friendly ad blocker for 
now. 

Maybe I’m paranoid, but I don’t 
really like the idea of a computer 
program downloading data about 
me, running it through an algorithm 
and spitting out some sort of prod- 
uct it thinks I’Il enjoy. I don’t need a 
robot to tell me what I want, and I 
certainly don’t need a robot to know 
me that well. I don’t even like people 
to know me that well. 

What became of that initial ad 
for the dog strap? Well, let’s just say 
that now we secure Neo to the car 
seat with a chain. We already had 
that in the house, and he can’t chew 
through it, and we didn’t buy it from 
a targeted Facebook ad. And I think 
he’s pretty happy with it. 
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Can we use soc 


By SARAH Y. KIM 


News & Features Editor 


wo words: #MeToo. One 

hashtag was all that was 

necessary for sexual as- 

sault survivors to show 

that film producer Har- 
vey Weinstein was not an anomaly, 
that sexual assault has been nor- 
malized for far too long. The mes- 
sage spread not only across the U.S. 
but also internationally, and Wein- 
stein is now just the first of many 
public figures charged with sexual 
assault in the past month whose 
careers have been irrevocably dam- 
aged. 

Social media has proven itself to 
be an indispensable tool for activists. 
Facebook and Twitter helped cata- 
pult the Arab Spring. The Women’s 
March was organized through Face- 
book after the 2016 election. Black 
Lives Matter began with a hashtag. 
Viral video footage of police bru- 
tality against African Americans 
sparked outrage, reminding people 
that racism was most certainly not 
a thing of the past, that despite the 
end of slavery and segregation in 
the U.S., the road to justice is long, 
perhaps never-ending. #BlackLives- 
Matter. 

This is an age when everything 
is so fast-paced, when trends erupt 
and fade at unprecedented speed. 
It’s an age when we are all so oc- 
cupied with the endless minutia in 
our lives that we have little time 
to process our emotions. It is so 
easy for a hashtag to become just 
that — a hashtag, a fading trend. 
Just another #goodvibes, another 
#blessed. 

Of course, that’s not the case 
with #MeToo. That’s more than 
just a casual hashtag. #MeToo car- 
ries significant weight. Posting the 
hashtag and sharing the stories 
that accompany it requires cour- 
age. But there are movements that 
have been very easy to contribute 
to without really doing anything 
except clogging up your friends’ 
newsfeeds. 
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We must hold 


ourselves 


and others 


accountable. Get 


off your cellphones 


and take action. 
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Remember the Ice Bucket Chal- 
lenge? That was fun, wasn’t it, the 
fight against ALS? How many of us 
knew what ALS was, or cared, after 
the trend faded? Sure, some of us did 
care and do care. Many of us know 
we should care. 

But the #icebucketchallenge 
didn’t draw widespread attention 
because ALS was at the forefront 
of our minds. It went viral because 
we did it for the gram, because we 
loved seeing our friends getting 
doused in cold water. Some of us 
did donate money, but for many of 
us, that was more of a way to pat 
ourselves on the back. We did our 
part. 

Perhaps this is because ALS does 
not have the same relevance to the 
majority of us as social justice issues 
do. Movements like Black Lives Mat- 
ter are still going strong. But social 
media has made it too easy for us to 
feel like we are involved when that 
level of involvement is really super- 
ficial. 

Through social media, you can 
easily contribute from your own 
home. You can help spread aware- 
ness and voice your opinions on 
issues you care about. But you can 
also get away with doing next to 
nothing. You can share a Vice vid- 
eo or a petition, you can litter your 
posts with hashtags and long dia- 
tribes against white supremacists 
and Trump. You can like a post and 
leave a snarky comment. That’s all 
very well, but it doesn’t make you 
an activist. 

It’s very easy to give people the 
impression that you care. Post on 
social media regularly, and you 
have crafted a persona: the woke, 
progressive social activist. But too 
often, reality does not reflect that 
persona. “Dump Trump!” you may 
say. 

Yet you don’t vote, you don’t 
take action, you don’t engage with 
the marginalized people you were 
presumably fighting for. All this 
time, you've been doing it for the 
likes, for the compliments, for the 
drama. 
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al media as a form of activism? 


With social media also comes 
misinformation. The speed with 
which things go viral on social 
media only means spreading fake 
news has become so much easier. 
Nobody is there to fact check your 
friends’ posts. And yet so many of 
us rely on social media to get our 
news instead of supporting real 
journalism. How can we be respon- 
sible activists if we don’t bother to 
stay informed? 

And how can we be responsible 
activists if we alienate those who 
do not share our views? Activism 
isn’t just about rallying the people 
who you know will readily support 
you. Yes, some people are impossi- 
ble to sway. But there are others we 
can take the extra step to persuade. 
Cyberbullying, calling names and 
reinforcing stereotypes is counter- 
productive. 

It’s a shame, because in spite of 
all its faults, social media has got- 
ten us farther ahead than ever. It’s 
given us a broader range of dif- 
ferent viewpoints, a close-up look 
into what is happening around the 
world. 

In a few clicks, we can learn what 
marches we can participate in on the 
weekends, how our friends are get- 
ting involved, their personal experi- 
ences, how new legislation impacts 
them. And yes, depending on how 
we manage our newsfeed, we can 
get plenty of real news. 

But it’s easy to forget. It’s easy to 
forget what the hashtags stand for, 
that there is a world outside social 
media where you can and should 
take action. It’s easier than ever 
for movements that should be per- 
petual to be reduced to short-lived 
trends. 

The fight against sexual assault 
is growing stronger. But if we are 
not careful, it may lose traction. 
And we can’t let #MeToo fade. Not 
necessarily the hashtag but what it 
stands for. We must go on caring. 
We must keep fighting. We must 
hold ourselves and others account- 
able. Get off your cellphones and 
take action. 
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Internet viciousness and relearning how to argue 


By ELAINE WONG 


Webmaster 


eople say we are liv- 

ing in a more divided 

America than ever. Objec- 

tively, however, America 

has seen a lot more divi- 
sion in the past: a border dividing 
it into North and South; and laws 
that enforced segregation or gave 
men more rights than women. In 
most schools, we now learn that 
these ideas aren't okay and that the 
people who fought them are heroes. 
Though some disagree, at the very 
least we are united in the eyes of 
the law and popular ideology. Tak- 
ing this into account, what makes 
America today appear more divid- 
ed than it was back then? 


#BlameT helnternet 

A common contemporary idea 
is that of social media “echo cham- 
bers.” Echo chambers are social 
networks where it appears that 
the vast majority of the people on 
that network agree with you. Most 
websites (especially Facebook) 
implement algorithms designed to 
increase user engagement by curat- 
ing content that seems most inter- 
esting to you and placing it on your 
newsfeed. 

It could be content you agree with 
that makes you happy, like videos of 
kids asserting that love is the love, 
whether gay or straight. It be content 
that makes you angry, like “Trump 
did xyz and we are all pissed about 
it! Here’s why...” Either way, it typi- 
cally reinforces your perspective. 

Rants, anecdotes and articles get 
passed around, and the algorithms 
that place them in front of you aim 
to keep you coming back for that 
feeling of, “Look! Everyone agrees 
with me.” After all, you wouldn't 
visit Facebook if it always made you 
feel like you were wrong about ev- 
erything. 

“Everyone agrees with me” is use- 


ful in some contexts. It would suck to 
rant to your friends about how Alex 
cheated on Charlie and then have to 
explain that cheating is wrong ev- 
ery single time. We can assume our 
friends agree with that premise and 
continue with that assumption in 
mind. But when we take that attitude 
into a broader discussion about social 
issues, we can’t assume that everyone 
agrees with our ideologies. In this 
way, echo chambers have taken their 
toll on the way people speak about 
these important issues on the internet. 


Che “glass bubble” effect 

This assumption that everyone 
holds our beliefs gives rise to what I 
call the “glass bubble” effect, which 
is what happens outside the echo 
chamber. The glass bubble tricks 
us into thinking that we don’t need 
to use logic to prove anything. We, 
on one side of the argument, are in 
a glass bubble screaming at people 
in the other glass bubble. They can’t 
understand us, because they can’t 
hear us. They only see us flailing 
around and stomping and mov- 
ing our mouths. Likewise, we can’t 
understand them. Sure, the people 
around us agree, and that makes us 
feel good. But an effective and civil 
discussion can never come from 
a circle jerk about cheaters being 
mean. 

Online arguments have devolved 
into a contest of who can throw 
the most savage insults at the oth- 
er side, a contest judged by people 
who already agree with them. If 
someone says something we don’t 
agree with, we call them racist, 
sexist, white cishet scum, stupid, 
insensitive or any range of names 
under the sun, regardless of where 
our specific beliefs lie. 

For instance, I once argued that 
labelling the preference for fair skin 
in East Asia as racist was not some- 
thing East Asians could relate to 
and that it made no sense to use the 
word “racism” to criticize that way 
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of thinking. I agreed that it was bad, 
just like fat-shaming in America, but 
I argued that it had to be placed into 
the correct context: classism. I was 
dragged as a “racist sympathizer.” In 
fact, the only reason I spoke out was 
because I cared about tackling color- 
ism, and I wanted to make a differ- 
ence instead of just ranting about it 
to my glass bubble. 

People are praised as “savage” 
when they publicly crush dissent 
with insults, because of which on- 
line discourse lacks analytical or 
critical thinking. It has created 
“callout culture,” where as soon as 
someone expresses an unpopular 
opinion, they are shamed before the 
whole world. 

Yes, it is funny when someone 
tweets — “Yeah I’m Mexican and 
don’t speak Spanish, but when will 
your mayonnaise ass speak 17%-Irish 
23%-Italian 54%-Polish 100%-Rac- 
iste-Faciste-Blanc-Fromage?” (two 
real tweets smashed together). But 
this attitude makes people afraid, 
which is the worst thing we can do. 

If we make people afraid to ask 
questions like “What's wrong with 
being pro-life?” (a real question sent 
to me privately by someone who 
feared being dragged) or “Why can’t 
I assume that Mexican people speak 
Spanish?” — how will we convince 
people who 
are willing to 
listen that it’s 
wrong? How 
will we make 
any change in 
the world? 


Relearning 
the art of civil 
discussion 


Like the so- 
cial heroes who 
came before us, 
it is up to us to 
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prove that the changes we want can 
make the world a better place. In 
some ways, that isn’t fair. 

But incremental change and 
logical compromise are better than 
nothing, and we aren’t always 100 
percent right in the first place. We, 
like everyone else, can learn some- 
thing from people who disagree 
with us, and our opinions and 
strategies can evolve to make a real 
difference. 

Rather than being absolutists and 
labeling people who disagree with 
us as “bad,” we should understand 
that they only differ from us by their 
opinions. If we believe in what we 
stand for, we should not feel com- 


~ 


pelled to shame them into believing __ 


the things we do. 

We should feel confident enough 
to invite them to have a calm, logi- 
cal conversation where we clarify 
and explain our premises. We can’t 
force people to change everything 
they think, but we can invite them to 
consider our beliefs, just as they can 
invite us to consider theirs. We can 
strengthen our own cases by accept- 
ing that we can be wrong. : 

It is only through the courage to 
make our own ideologies vulner- 
able that we show our conviction in 
our ideas and cultivate a progressive 
dialogue. 
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Wong argues that the internet has created ideological bubbles. 
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Potential new tech innovations can combat climate change 


By ALYSSA WOODEN 


News & Features Editor 


ver the past hundred 

years, human _activ- 

ity has brought about a 

rise in global tempera- 

tures, more extreme 
weather patterns and a drastically 
changing ecosystem. The effects of 
climate change and environmental 
degradation can be harmful to hu- 
man health, with consequences such 
as water and food shortages, rising 
sea levels and pollution. 

The good news is that researchers 
develop new technologies everyday 
to combat climate change and miti- 
gate its effects. Policies like the Paris 
Agreement prioritize the issue of 
climate change for many countries, 
and organizations like the Intergov- 
ernmental Panel on Climate Change 
provide access to a wide range of 
data detailing the extent of the dam- 
age. Although it is unlikely that 
the environment will ever revert to 
its original state, technological ad- 
vancements can help reduce green- 
house gas emissions and keep tem- 
peratures down. 

One of the foremost ways we can 
mitigate climate change is by devel- 
oping large-scale sources of clean en- 
ergy. Solar panels and wind turbines 
have been around for decades, but in 
order to meet the growing need for 
emission-free power, scientists and 
engineers are turning their attention 
to nuclear fusion. ~ 

Nuclear fusion in the sun, which 


occurs when high-energy atoms col- 
lide and fuse together, is the primary 
source of energy for all life on earth. 
Fusion produces no greenhouse gas- 
es or harmful waste and is far more 
energy efficient than fossil fuels. The 
fuel that powers nuclear reactors, 
hydrogen isotope nuclei, is virtually 
inexhaustible. 

However, fusion reactions re- 
quire conditions which are ex- 
tremely difficult — and expen- 
sive — to recreate. The fuel must 
be heated to 180 million degrees 
Fahrenheit, and the reactions must 
occur in a controlled manner that 
does not damage the container in 
which they take place. 

There are several experiments 
underway that seek to make nu- 
clear fusion a viable energy source 
within the next few decades. The 
International Thermonuclear Ex- 
perimental Reactor (ITER), current- 
ly under construction in France, is 
a fusion reactor called a tokamak, a 
machine consisting of a doughnut- 
shaped magnetic chamber. Inside 
the chamber, hydrogen gas is sub- 
jected to intense heat and pressure, 
causing it to transform into plasma 
and allowing fusion reactions to 
take place. Heat energy produced 
by the reactions is contained by the 
tokamak’s magnetic field and even- 
tually harnessed. 

Halfway across the world from 
ITER, a Canadian company called 
General Fusion is developing a 
magnetized target fusion system, 
a machine in which plasma is com- 
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pressed by steam-powered pistons 
to produce the conditions for the fu- 
sion reaction. The generated heat is 
absorbed by a wall of molten lead- 
lithium, which is used to heat water 
that powers an electricity-generating 
steam turbine. 

The electric vehicle industry is 
also trying to reduce carbon emis- 
sions from transportation. However, 
a major contributor to air pollution 
in many U.S. cities are hauler trucks 
— the 18-wheeled giants used to 
transport goods thousands of miles 
across the country — which are of- 
ten too big to run on the same batter- 
ies as electric cars. 

The German company Siemens 
is working to solve this problem by 
attaching specially designed trucks 
to metal wires that run the length of 
highways and supply electricity to 
the trucks. 

Siemens is currently testing out 
these systems, called eHighways, 
in Stockholm and Los Angeles. In 
the U.S., installing the electric wire 
across a one-mile stretch of highway 
would cost $13.5 million, although 
the potential benefits to human and 
environmental health may make this 
an economically viable option in the 
future. 

There is a host of technology 
available that seeks to prevent car- 
bon emissions, but what if it were 
possible to extract the carbon diox- 
ide already in the atmosphere? The 
Canadian company Carbon Engi- 
neering (CE) is trying to answer 
that question by developing direct 


air capture technology, which they 
hope will be ready for deployment 
within the next few years. 

As air containing CO2 enters 
CE’s air contractors, it is absorbed 
by a solution and converted into sol- 
id pellets of calcium carbonate. The 
pellets are heated with natural gas 
and broken down into pure CO2, 
which can be captured and used. 
CE hopes to combine this captured 
CO2 with hydrogen to create a syn- 
thetic fuel. 

This fuel, which can be used to 
power planes, trucks and other ve- 
hicles, is carbon-neutral, as the car- 
bon it emits could be recaptured 
by the air-capturing system which 
created it. Theoretically, it could be 
recycled indefinitely. Moreover, the 
carbon emitted by the natural gas 
which heats the pellets can be cap- 
tured by the system and converted 
to fuel as well. 

CE has demonstrated that each 
facility of air contractors can purify 
one ton of CO2 and produce one bar- 
rel of fuel per day. 

Although these massive-scale 
projects are years away from reach- 
ing the general public, scientists — 
as well as ordinary people — are 
making progress every day to re- 
duce CO2 emissions and lessen the 
environmental impacts caused by 
human activity. Although the tech- 
nological revolution may have been 
what led to climate change in the 
first place, we can use these tech- 
nologies to reverse the damage and 
recover our planet. 
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Hopkins junior tennis player Colin Muraika in September. 


By GREG MELICK 
Sports Editor 


ver the last decade or so, 

developments in tech- 

nology have completely 

revolutionized the sports 

world, and new advanc- 
es continue to improve circumstances 
for players, coaches and referees. 

First off, the players can benefit from 
technology because-of the safety im- 
provements that come with them. While 
football has been in the spotlight when 
it comes to player safety because of 
the history of concussions and chronic 
traumatic encephalopathy (CTE) in the 
sport, new innovations have helped im- 
prove player safety in all sports. 

In 2013 all Major League Baseball 
players were required to wear the 
Rawlings S100 Pro Comp helmet. The 
new helmet is designed to provide 
protection from pitches up to 100 
miles per hour, compared to the old 
helmets that only provided protection 
up to 68 miles per hour. The difference 
in performance comes from Rawlings’ 
switch from plastic molding to carbon 
fiber sheets that cover the helmet. 

In addition to the new helmet, new 
medical advances have also helped 
baseball players. With the increased 
prevalence of elbow injuries, more 
and more players require Tommy John 
surgery to repair injuries to their ul- 
nar collateral ligaments (UCL). Ac- 
cordingly, advances in treatment and 
recovery have increased success rates 
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and decreased recovery 
time. 

The newest research 
and development focus- 
es on concussion-prone 
sports such as_ hockey, 
football and soccer. In 
hockey and football, sci- 
entists and researchers 
are looking into different 
ways to decrease impact 
on players’ heads from 
hits. In soccer, researches 
created new headwear to 
reduce the impact of re- 
peated headed balls on 
players. 

Many 
of these advancements 
are still in the prelimi- 
nary phases and will 
continue to improve as 
time goes on. 

Technology has 
probably helped coach- 
es more than anyone 
else in sports. The abil- 
ity to record, collect 
and analyze massive 
amounts of data has 
completely changed 
how teams play. 

Baseball is the best example of 
this, as managers have used collect- 
ed data to move players from their 
regular positions to maximize the 
likelihood of getting a batter out. If 
a certain batter tends to hit a ball to 
one side of the infield, the manager 
will put three of the four infielders 
on that side of the infield to increase 
the chances of getting an out. 

In addition to this data, the intro- 
duction of the PITCHf/x and Statcast 
systems have changed how teams 
scout. The PITCHf/x database has in- 
formation on every pitch thrown in an 
MLB stadium since the 2006 season, 
including velocity, movement and re- 
lease point data. This information gives 
coaches the opportunity to predict how 
and when pitchers will throw. 

Statcast tracks every play that hap- 
pens and records data on throw veloc- 
ities from the outfield, launch angles 
on hits and base-running speed when 
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stealing a base. All this data has con- 
tributed to the changing approach 
around hitting, where batters now fo- 
cus on increasing their launch angle to 
try and hit more home runs. 

This trend led to a record-breaking 
2017. Players hit more home runs than 
in any other year in MLB history. 

This same sort of approach has be- 
gun to translate into basketball and 
football, where coaches are in the ini- 
tial stages of implementing player and 
ball tracking to get more information 
about tendencies and areas of a team’s 
game that can be improved upon. 

Last year the NFL implemented 
player tracking, and this 
year they will put track- 
ers in the footballs to 
monitor the speed, rota- 
tion and direction of the 
ball during any play. 

In basketball, player 
tracking helps to iden- 
tify and model different 
plays and identify how 
successful certain plays 
are for certain teams. 
If teams are aware of 
that information, they 
can know which plays 
they should run more and which they 
should remove from their playbook. 

Finally, refer- 
ees are relieved 
from the scru- 
tiny of always 
needing to get 
a play right on 
the first try. Ad- 
vanced cameras 
can now defini- 
tively make 
tough decisions 
for referees in 
some cases, and 
in others it gives 
them a chance to 
slow down the 
play and take 
another look. 

In soccer and 
tennis, sensors 
and cameras 
can conclusively 
make calls that 
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seem ambiguous to referees. 

In 2006, tennis implemented the 
Hawk-Eye camera system to decisively 
determine whether shots are in or out. 
Players can challenge calls they believe 
to be incorrect, and the referee merely 
presses a button to get the correct call. 

In 2012, soccer teams started using 
a similar system to implement goal- 
line technology to tell whether a not a 
ball completely crossed into the goal. 
In a similar way to tennis, camera sys- 
tems are set up at different angles to 
get a full representation of the ball and 
where it is in relation to the goal line. 

In other sports such as baseball, 
basketball and football, the technol- 
ogy is not yet quite as advanced, but 
all the sports now allow video review 
to give the officials a second chance to-« 
make sure they got the call right. 

With a chance to slow down the 
play and watch it multiple times, many 
calls that would previously have been 
ruled incorrectly will now be over- 
turned. This means games will no lon- 
ger rely on the calls of the referee but 
more so on how the players play. 

Overall, technology has been bene- 
ficial for sports. As more advances are 
made, it will continue to protect play- 
ers, aid coaches and correct referees 
for the foreseeable future. 
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Hopkins quarterback David Tammaro in September. 
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Keeping in touch with family across seas 


By MEAGAN PEOPLES 


Voices Editor 


hen I first moved 

back to America 

to attend college, | 

would call my fam- 

ily every week. Be- 
tween Skype, Facebook and Snap- 
chat, it often didn’t feel like I was 
missing that much, despite the thou- 
sands of miles between us. 

I still knew who my little sister 
had a crush on and who had one 
on her, I knew what complaints my 
mother had about the heat and got 
updated on my dad’s stories from 
work. I only felt homesick a hand- 
ful of times freshman year, because 
technology made it feel as though I 
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was never that far away from home. 

Yet, even with this ability to call 
people who lived halfway around the 
world, despite this incredible human 
achievement, there were still times 
where I felt lonely. Coming home af- 
ter a long day or a really hard mid- 
term, sometimes all I wanted was my 
moms cooking instead of the usual 
FFC fare. Unfortunately, as far as 
technology has come, it still is unable 
to deliver my mom’s steaming oseki- 
han or eggplant stir-fry to my door. 

In these periods of homesickness, 
I always wondered how people be- 
fore me could move so far away from 
home, how my ancestors did it, or 
even my mom. 

Of course, the invention of the 
telephone predated my mother’s 
expeditions abroad, but thinking 
back even to my childhood of spotty 
phone calls with my grandparents, 
I can’t help imagining how lonely it 
must have been. 

My mother, born and raised in 
one of the most homogenous coun- 
tries on the earth, Japan, decided to 
move abroad in her 30s as part of a 
study abroad program. After meet- 
ing and marrying my father (an act 
which I am forever grateful for), she 
ended up living in the U.S. for al- 
most a decade. 

It’s a feat I can’t fully comprehend. 
She moved to a new country halfway 
across the world, immersing herself 
in a language she knew she wasn't 
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fluent in. It’s a level of adventure that 
I’ve never associated with the woman 
who used to lecture me for not wear- 
ing mittens in the winter time. 

To complicate things further, in- 
ternational calls were not always 
quite as barely adequate as they 
are now. As a child, my family and 
I would call my grandparents once 
or twice a year, passing the phone 
around to mutter Happy New Year 
or Merry Christmas at formless be- 
ings who none but my parents could 
put a face to. And even these calls 
done on landlines sounded grainy, 
giving me unrealistic expectations 
for the smokiness of my grandmoth- 
er’s voice. | would be proven wrong 
years later, after meeting her for the 
first time out of infancy. 

Not to mention, these calls were 
expensive, which meant my moth- 
er only got a couple of hours a few 
times a year to hear about her par- 
ents, her sisters and her nieces. I 
remember every year, after the chil- 
dren had all said their greetings, my 
mother would wander off with the 
receiver clutched to her ear, laugh- 
ing and talking as fast as she could. 

Of course, there was email, but 
my grandparents only had one very 
slow computer. More commonly, 
we would receive letters, filled with 
characters I couldn’t understand. 

Looking back, I don’t know how 
she managed. 

Sometimes it’s easy to take for 


granted the access and privilege we 
have simply because we were born 
in the age of the internet. It’s hard 
to imagine my grandparents rely- 
ing solely on books to do homework. 
Of course, with our greater privilege 
comes greater expectations from pro- 
fessors. However, leaving home has 
always been and continues to be hard. 

Without friend or family, my 
mother came to America and started 
a family. She’s sent all three of her 
children to college on two differ- 
ent coasts and three different cities. 
She made us into a global family, all 
without Skype or Facebook to give 
her access to free international calls. 

Thankfully I do have that access. 
So though there are 8539 miles be- 
tween us, I still get to call my mom 
tonight. 
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MAKE ° 


Use new technology! 
Communicate your ideas 
via free access to DMC 
equipment, spaces, 
software and workshops. 


LEARN 


Become a member! 
Reserve equipment and 
sign up for workshops 
and events on our 
website. 


DIGITAL MEDIA CENTER 
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Meet new people! 

Come and be part 

of the creative community 
at the DMC. 


Charles St @ 33rd Street 
Mattin Center, Offit Building 226 
studentaffairs.jhu.edu/dme 


